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Some Practical Socialism 


T does no violence to our general experience 
of humanity to believe that professional 
socialists, intransigeants though they like to 
call themselves, will do no otherwise than 
all politicians do when they find it conven- 

ient to exchange a bit of principle for a share of 
power. One of thé principles of the French so- 
cialistic party is that no one of its members shall 
take office under any other faction; but M. MIL- 
LERAND, its leader in the Chamber of Deputies, is a 
member of the WALDECK-ROUSSEAU government. 

How to reconcile the fact with the principle 
was what bothered the socialists at their congress 
the other day, and the manner in which the prin- 
ciple was skipped and the power retained is reas- 
suring. to that part of the world which has no 
desire to see a redistribution of property either by 
lot or in accordance with the fancy of the unsuc- 
cessful elements of the community. The narra- 
tion of the course of the discussion in the congress 
on the question raised by M. MILLERAND’S conduct 
will seem to indicate, among other things, that the 
fiercest socialists are not above the ordinary temp- 
tations that appeal to the average politician, and 
therefore it is safe to assume that they are not 
above the appeals of reason. The point is this— 
that if you once get a man fixed in a place of 
power—steadied, as it were—you get him quite 
above the noise and heat of the contest through 
which, and in consequence of which, he has ar- 
rived. And being in the calmer and cooler atmos- 
phere, he will not only listen to sensible counsel, 
but is very likely in the end to astonish his old 
friends and enemies by talking sense, and even 
by doing sensible things. 

The sin of M. MILLERAND was that he had en- 
tered into a bourgeois cabinet—the bourgeoisie 
being the special objects of the hatred and con- 
tempt of the socialists, and of the bombs of the 
anarchists. M. MILLERAND is an important man 
in French socialism. He is, besides, the longest- 
headed parliamentary hand in the French Cham- 
ber. He is a man who, being once possessed by 
socialism or by any party, appears to be the one 
man without. whom that party cannot get on. 
But there was the sin, and the congress had been 
called on the eve of its commission. The social- 
ists began to waver. It was inevitable that the 
sin would be discussed, and perhaps M. MILLERAND 
might be driven forth. The congress was conse- 
quently adjourned from month to month; but at 
last it met, after a severe manifesto launched 
against M. MILLERAND by those terrible leaders of 
socialism MM. JULES GUESDE and VAILLANT. The 
mission of the congress was, in the words of M. 
CHARMES, ‘‘to decide upon M. MILLERAND’S case 
and to unite the party.” 

The congress discussed the case during six long 
and stormy sessions, one of them lasting until two 
o'clock in the morning, and the interruptions were 
the ‘‘ most brutal and insulting,” says M. CHARMES, 
‘*that were ever heard in a public assemblage.” 
M. JauREs argued that while it was generally 
improper for a socialist to enter a bourgeois min- 
istry, there were exceptions, as when the repub- 
lic was in danger, or when the acceptance of 
office by a socialist would promote the principles 
of the party. M. GUESDE pointed out that M. 
MILLERAND was not saving the republic, and that, 
being only one among many, he was powerless. 
His presence in the cabinet actually deceived their 
friends in the mines and the workshops, who were 
ready to strike at any favorable opportunity. 
Foolishly believing, by M. MILLERAND'’s appoint- 
ment, that they had a friend at court, they had 
undertaken to throw down their employers, and at 
Creuzot and Belfort they found that MILLERAND 
had not changed the government in any respect; 
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they were arrested for the commission of violence 


in the same old way. It was wrong, thought M. 
GUESDE, to deceive these simple and candid people 
in this manner. But Jaurits kept on, not mind- 
ing GuEsDE’s logic or LAFARGUE’S picturesque ac- 
count of his manners, until the congress—consist- 
ing of fifty of the expected five hundred delegates 
—declared that while it was wrong for socialists 
to take office under the bourgeoisie, there were ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and M. MILLERAND’S case was 
one of them. 

The important fact about this congress is that it 
organ‘zed French socialism, and demonstrated that 
it was not really a serious factor in French politics. 
A committee was appointed which is to judge 
whether the exception is presented; whether the 
conditions permitting a socialist to enter the cab- 
inet, or M. MILLERAND to remain a member of the 
present government, have arisen. This places over 
a minister a power superior to that of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies.to which he is legally responsible. 
The socialist minister will lose his influence in the 
Chamber, if he has amy;because he will be recog- 
nized as the servant and mouth-piece of an unoffi- 
cial body outside the Chamber; and all parties and 
factions will unite against the one faction which 
has no mind of its own, and with which, therefore, 
no agreement can safely be made. Moreover, the 
first attempt of the committee to coerce a socialist 
Deputy or editor or group will necessarily lead to 
the overthrow of the committee. Socialists are 
not the kind of people to obey; if they were they 
would not be socialists. M. Jaurzs and M. Vrvi- 
ANI think that they have established an organized 
party, which they favor because, like M. MIL- 
LERAND, they are more politicians than socialists. 
M. CHarMEs believes that in this organization, and 
by reason of the appointment of M. MILLERAND in 
the cabinet, socialism has made an enormous ad- 
vance in France. If it has, the outlook is unprom- 
ising for Germany, and eventually for the rest of 
the world. But it seems to us that the conduct of 
the socialists and their congress, as well as the 
illogical attempt to rule natural revolutionists by 
a central power, answers the prophet of foreboding. 
The party which carried the day and the congress 
are led by men who are willing to compromise for 
power, and who will therefore, as we have said, 
eventually listen to reason; and the groups that 
refused to send delegates because they did not 
wish to be bound by the action of the congress 
will the more easily fly apart by the very effort to 
press them together. Fyench socialism is especial- 
ly worthy of study, because it is the most highly 
wrought socialism of our time, the socialism most 
nearly like what all socialism will come to be—ex- 
citable, quarrelsome, unjust, tyrannical, and con- 
taining the seed of its own dissolution. Socialism 
will some day, perhaps, rule some part of the 
world. It may be France or it may be Germany; 
but its rule will be brief, for the very causes which 
led to the decision of this French congress to vio- 
late its principles and its own essence. The im- 
possibility of socialistic government in general 
will be shown by the failure of this attempted 
government in particular. 





HE assault of Tammany officials upon educa- 
tion and cultivation is worthy of more than 
passing notice. It is a development of ma- 

chine politics and boss rule—a perfectly natural 
and, indeed, an inevitable development. The rea- 
son why we have the machine and its boss is that 
there is money in politics. Hardly any of the 
party leaders of to-day, so far as municipal affairs 
are concerned, would be in politics at all if it were 
not a profitable occupation. They make money in 
larger sums and much more easily in politics than 
they could in any honest business. For politics as a 
vocation for gain is distinctly a dishonest business. 
The money must be made, of course, through the 
perversion of public duties and functions, and 
the energy of effort and the flow of expenditure 
are directed towards the objects which have the 
most profit in them. Paving, street-railway fran- 
chises, bridges, lighting contracts, subways, docks, 
and a variety of other municipal needs are much 
more attractive to the Tammany or any other boss 
than education and libraries. New school-houses 
yield a profit, of course, just.as new engine-houses 
and police-station houses do; but if there is any 
chance to invest the municipal taxes in enterprises 
that will reward the industry of the boss and his 
heelers, why should the money be wasted in pay- 
ing overdue salaries to the school-teachers, or in 
providing the funds for keeping open the free libra- 
ries on Sunday? This experiment of starving the 
teachers and the free libraries which is ‘now being 
tried in New York will inaugurate a new era of 
ignorance and illiteracy if Tammany succeeds, 
and it will sueceed unless good. citizens utter the 
kind of protest which still has the power of driving 
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back the bosses into their kennels, out of whic 
they sometimes venture too far. 
R. ANDREW CARNEGIE gave $300,000 to 
the Cooper Union in order that the wish of 
the founder might be carried out to its full 
extent. The opening of the year has been marked 
by other generous gifts to educational institutions. 
Especially noteworthy is a gift of $150,000 by Mr. 
GrorGE R. SHELDON and his brother to St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, Long Island. It is not only 
to commemorate the generosity of the donors that 
we mention these gifts, but to call attention to the 
wisdom displayed by them in leaving to those who 
know best the determination of the objects for 
which their money is to be expended. It is too often 
the fashion to give money to schools and colleges 
for the carrying out of the ideas of the donors, and 
occasionally gifts of this sort are sad burdens. 
They may change, or at least harm, the purpose of 
the institution; and frequently, by not providing 
quite enough for the donor’s purpose, they become 
on the general fund, already overtaxed. 
There is frequently not much generosity in a gift 
to a school unless the gift is to be used for the gen- 
eral welfare of the institution. Mr. CarnEGiz may 
not have had a choice in giving to Cooper Union, 
but at least he has given to carry out the founder's 
wishes, and we trust that the example will be gen- 
erally followed by donors who come after him. 


HE Senate was probably a disproportionately 

dignified court to try DérovuLzpe and the 

several score of French monarchists who 
threatened the republic, but Parisian juries do not 
seem to take assaults on the government or its 
President seriously, and it was worth while to find 
out if any Frenchmen would rally to the mon- 
archy, orto any enemy of the present republic, if 
a leader like D&ROULEDE were convicted and sen- 
tenced. When Dé&rovu.kpe seized the reins of 
General RoGet's horse and shouted, ‘‘A I’ Elysée !” 
meaning that the army was to be employed to 
overturn the government, General ROGET was 
willing enough, but something had taught him 
that the army would not follow him, and that the 
game was too dangerous for him to play. Now 
D&ROULEDE is sent into exile for ten years, shout- 
ing, posing, and heroizing generally, and not a 
ripple disturbs the political surface. The ridicu- 
lous Gué&RIN, who held the fort so long in his 
house, and with whom the government played— 
possibly with a view of turning the attention of 
the populace from the DREYFUS trial at Rennes— 
goes to jail, and two other absurdities go into 
exile. And there is not even an important pro- 
test. Surely the legitimists are as dead in France 
as the Bonapartists, and the republic lives to make 
its own way out of its own difficulties. 








OME effort is to be made at Albany this winter 
to further reform the primary -election law. 
The reform of primary elections is to be the 

next great task of the friends of good government. 
How many years ago it was suggested by the late 
Davip DuDLEY FIELD we do not remember, but it 
is only within a comparatively short time that at- 
tention has been seriously attracted to it. Cali- 
fornia and Maryland have now good primary laws, 
and New York’s law is much better than it ever was 
before. It ought to be better still. The essential 
evil of the present law in this State is that it con- 
tinues to recognize the primary as essentially a 
party duty or task. As the candidates become of- 
ficial through the present ballot law, the treatment 
of the nominating machinery as private business 
is, to say the least, an incongruity. State officers 
alone, and without regard to party, should set the 
seal of regular candidacy upon the men who are 
to be voted for at the election. 





LL friends of the navy will applaud Secretary 
Lona’s desire to change the present method 
of rewarding officers for distinguished ser- 

vices. Under the law as it stands, the only promo- 
tion that can be given to an officer must be at the 
expense of other officers. He is jumped over the 
heads of his elders, who therefore suffer injustice, 
some of them being thereby prevented from ever 
reaching the highest grade in the service. The 
case of Captai: CLARKE of the Oregon is a most 
flagrant instance of injustice. He certainly de- 
served as great a reward as any captain who served 
in the Spanish war. He not only gets no reward, 
but by reason of the promotion of the Manila cap- 
tains he is actually reduced, and is now two num- 
bers below where he would have been if there had 
been no war at all. The ideal remedy would be to 
make new numbers for the officers to be promoted. 
But Mr. Lona recommends medals and increased 
pay, and with that suggestion most, if not all, of 
_the captains who fought at Santiago are content. 
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The GATEWAY of the 


By William 





Drysdale 


ARIBBEAN 








HE place which is on the way to — other 
place,” is the mariner’s terse way of describ- 
ing St. Thomas. When he lays his course for 
any part of the Caribbean Sea, the tip of his 
horny finger points first to St. Thomas. To 
call the little island the gateway of the Car- 
ibbean is not mere poetic fancy. The shortest and best 
course from England to any Central-American port, for 
steam or sail, is by St. Thomas. The route from Spain 
to Cuba or Mexico is by St. Thomas. For the lines from 


the United States to Brazil, the most convenient port of — 


call is St. Thomas. To go from the Greater to the Lesser 
Antilles, one goes by the way of St. Thomas. Nature has 
given this half-way house of the sea a prestige that even 
the commercial supremacy of Barbadoes has not over- 
shadowed. 

So great is the importance of this little dot in the An- 
tillean chain, whether considered from a naval or from a 
commercial stand-point, that in a revival of the old ques- 
tion of making the Danish West Indies a part of the 
United States, St. Thomas is the main point for investi- 
gation. It is not the largest of the Danish islands, nor 
the richest, nor the most populous; but it is the one of 
the three Danish islands that would be of greatest value 
to this country. And it is the nearest neighbor to the 
American island of Puerto Rico. The only land lying 
between Puerto Rico and St. Thomas is in the two islands 
of Culebra and Vieques, which were politically attached 
to Puerto Rico, and were surrendered to the United States 
with that island. The distance from the American island 
of Culebra to the may-be-an American island of St. Thom- 
as is less than twenty miles. 

The geographical position of the Danish islands gives 
them a peculiar importance to the ruling power of Puerto 
Rico. The West Indies is not now the unknown land 
that it was to many Americans at the beginning of the 
Spanish war, but there are still President-makers who 
find it hard to distinguish between the Bahamas and the 
Bermudas. Much easier than making that distinction is 


laying a course to the Danish Antilles. A hundred miles 
south of the lower end of Florida lies Cuba, and to reach 
St. Thomas from there one need only travel toward the 
rising sun, verging always a trifle to the south. Past 
San Domingo, past Puerto Rico, almost on a line with 
the northern edge of the latter, lies St. Thomas, in north 
latitude 18.20, about 650 miles east by south of the easterly 
end of Cuba. 

When Columbus made his second voyage, in 1498, he 
discovered the little group to which the Danish islands 
belong, and named. them the Virgin Isles. Whether the 
discovery was made on St. Ursula’s day, or whether the 
stringing out of the islands in procession reminded him 
of the procession of the 11,000 virgins, is a question that 
historians find pleasure in disagreeing upon. The Virgin 
Isles, at any rate, they became, and after as many vicissi- 
tudes as their larger neighbors, the end of the nineteenth 
century finds them almost equally divided between the 
Danes and the British, four of them belonging to Great 
Britain, and three to Denmark. 

Columbus found the Virgin Isles peopled. by Caribs, or 
Arrawaks; hunters, basket-makers, gentle und rather gen- 
tlemanly savages with light brown skins and scanty clothes. 
The buccaneers of various nations, with their powder and 
lead, their fire-water, small-pox, and other civilizing in- 
fluences, made short work of the gentle Caribs. Then for 
a time the buccaneers held sway, and finding and appre- 
ciating the noble harbor of St. Thomas, made of that 
island a little paradise in romantic story—a little perdition, 
in fact. A commercial company, backed by Danish and 
German capital, next took possession, and continued the 
civilizing process by making St. Thomas the grand depot 
for West-Indian smugglers, and the clearing -house for 
slaves caught in Africa and shipped as merchandise to 
the Western Continent. 

The Elector of Brandenburg was director of that com- 
mercial company, which soon extended its operations to 
the neighboring islands of St. Croix and St. John. He 
was succeeded as director by the King of Denmark; and 





through that succession the: three islands ultimately be- 
came dependencies of the Danish crown. That was more 
than two centuries ago, but the islands are still dependen- 
cies in every sense of the word, for their income is never 
sufficient to pay their expenses, 

From the statistician’s stand-point the present condiiion 
of the three islands may be summed up in this way: 


Area to 

Islands. square miles. Population 

BE TOMES 0000s conte ccdscccccndeccdaccedsdcecs 23 14,389 
BR. SED 0060 cccctnceedtersccccesccccessventeges 21 W444 
BE, Cake ccec cic ncbses de coccusecccucsesccecsces BB 18,480 
ee ccicacecbcvstichins .. 18 98,768 

Average FNgar exports. ....... 66. c cee cccaeeeeneenee 14,000,000 Ihe. 
Annaal export of rum... ... ~~... 6... cceerceseneseuee 1,000,000 gals. 
MED 6 ncn bh chi'cgs oad usdocodipnscesgendbibeved ts £27,000 
ABOGAl CHPOMSUSTS ...0...00 0 cccscsrvcccnvcegescesscavccose £38,000 


Those are the figures of 1890, the most recent obtain 
able, and they have not materially changed in the last ten 

ears. 

All the nations have contributed toward making the St. 
Thomas of to-day, but the Danes laid the foundation by 
making ita free port. As it was the only free port in the 
West Indies, it soon became a creat store-house for goods 
that were eventually to be distributed among the other 
islands. With one of the best harbors in the Caribbean 
Sea, free entry for goods, and the wise Danish policy of 
non-interference in her neighbors’ quarrels, the present city 
of nearly 14,000 inhabitants came into existence. 

The town and harbor are the island, in considéring the 
question of purchase. The island is of volcanic origin, 
rocky, mountainous, totally unfit for cultivation in the 
greater part of its area. If we desire to buy ferm-lands, 
we can do better. It is incapable of producing enough to 
support its few inhabitants. But, to be sure, England 
might find better wheat-fields than she has on the Gibral- 
tar rock, and still Gibraltar is not offered for sale. 

To the city is usually given the name of the isiand, 
though its official name is Charlotte Amniie. It contains 
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the bulk of all the inhabitants of the island. Here and 
there are scattered a few sugar-planters, who reach the 
town by roads moderately well made by the Danes, lead 
lives that are more pleasant than profitable, and work hard 
at keeping their blacks at work. There is no slave-driver's 
lash; of course, on a Danish island; but though the St. 
Thomas blacks are noted among West-Indian negroes for 
their industry, they still have a cardiac depression when 
hard work is in sight. 

The Danes are a clean people, and clean people make a 
clean town. The sickening sights and smells of old-time 
Santiago or Havana are altogether absent. The streets 
are paved and sometimes swept, garbage is carted away, 
aud sewerage is an easy problem in a town that slopes 
abruptly down to the sea. But this cleanliness is alto- 
gether official. The Danes make a small showing in the 
population, and the people of other nations, who all use 
their own languages and follow their own customs, would 
soon acquire a real West-Indian filth if the government 
would allow it. Until it is made easier to carry a garbage- 
pail away than to empty it into the street, West-Indian 
cleanliness will be largely due to the government that 
says ‘‘ you must.”' 

These other people, the Uitlanders of St. Thomas, are 
principally Spanish, Dutch, French, English, and Ameri- 
ean. They enjoy equ«l freedom, and freely use theirown 
languages in conducting their business. There are many 
descendants of Protestant emigrants from the south of 
France,who came over from Holland after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and settled in the Brandenburg 
quarter, just beyond the town. The harbor is a deep 
round basin surrounded by high hills, the highest point 
being 1560 feet. At the base of the hills, and following 
the harbor Jines, lies the city, its main thoroughfare skirt- 
ing the shore for about a mile and a half. Here the char- 
acter of the buildings is as diversified as the language of 
the business signs, Frenchmen having followed French 
traditions, and representatives of all the other nations 
having followed their example. In general, however, the 
structures are square, built of stone, with tiled roofs, and 
low, like all West-Indian buildings, on account of the oc- 
casional hurricanes. There were great hurricanes in 1819, 
in 1837, and in 1867. 

The harbor of St. Thomas is of sufficient size for naval 
and mercantile needs, and is one of the best in the West 
Indies. About one-balf of the circle is walled by moun- 
tains, and a fourth by bold rocky headlands. T woof the 
createst of these headlands guard the two sides of the en- 
trance; and they alone, with modern military equipment, 
woul! make the approaches untenable. In the hands of 
the United States the island could readily be made. the 
peer of Malta or Gibraltar as a military and naval station. 
Many outer reefs and shoals render it unapproachable ex- 
cept by the channels. The depth of water in the harbor 
is ample for all purposes without dredging. In about 
three-fourths of its extent it gives a depth of from 80 to 
90 feet at low tide. In the other quarter the depth is no- 
where less than 18 feet 

More than once this government has felt the need of St. 
Thomas for a nev:l station. It would be idle to begin now 


A PUBLIC WELL. 


to estimate how much sooner the result would have been 
accomplished in the civil war with a well-equipped naval 
station in the Virgin Isles. When the French were threat- 
ening to gain a foothold on the Western Continent, at about 
the sume time, St. Thomas was one of the most important 
points. What the island would have meant to us in the war 
with Spain hardly needs more than mention. Cervera would 
have been barred from the Caribbean Sea; Puerto Rico 
would have fallen into our hands as easily as the Philip- 
pines; the expense of our hasty harbor defences need not 
have been incurred. -The loss of life and treasure in that 
short war would doubtless have been reduced one-half. 
At that timé the popular voice said, We will not be 
caught in this condition again.” But sliall we? The 
present Congress will have something to say about that. 
The necessity of acquiring St. Thomas was so strongly 
felt in the middle sixties that negotiations ‘were opened 
with Denmark, and the terms of a treaty were arranged 
between the Danish King. and Secretary-of-State’ Seward. 
After frequent discussions in the cabinet of President 
Lincoln, and afterward in the cabinet of President John- 
sou, Mr. Seward determined to visit the Danish islands to 
see for himself. He sailed in January, 1866, in the U. 8. 
steamer De Soto, and went direct to Charlotte Amalie, 
where he was warmly welcomed by both government and 




















A TYPICAL HILL-SIDE STREET, WITH WATER- 
COURSE DOWN THE MIDDLE. 


people. Everything on the island that. would hold a 
charge of powder was loaded to salute him, and the 
whole population turned out to do him honor as he drove 
up past the Blackbeard and’ Bluebeard castles to a wel- 
coming dinner in the Government House. These two old 
castles are relics of the buccaneering days. During his 
stay he spent some hours with Santa Anna, who at that 
time occupied a vilia on a hill-top just outside of the city. 

This visit determined-the attitude of the cabinet in the 
matter.’ Mr. Seward was so much impressed with the im- 
portance of the station that he immediately opened nego- 
tiations with the King of Denmark for its purchase. The 
question was submitted to popular vote on the islands, 
to sell or not to sell, and the voters were almost unani- 
mously in favor of annexation to the United States. The 
price agreed upon was $5,000,000 for the islands of St. 
Thomas and St: John, and every preliminary was settled. 
But Congress refused to ratify the treaty. 

To speak of a volcanic island is to give an impression 
of bleak hills, bare cliffs, unsightly barrenness. But 
voleavic formations in the far North and in the warm 
tropics have little in common. The whole island of St. 
Thomas is the summit of a mountain, whose base is on the 
sea-bottom; but it is a mountain-peak in a region of eter- 
nal sunshine and frequent. warm rains, where even among 
the porpbyritie rocks the growth of vegetation is quick 
and strong. There are few long-continued rains in St. 
Thomas, but hard, warm showers are frequent. Vegeta- 
tion is more than abundant everywhere—the rieh, com- 
forting, beautiful vegetation of the tropics. Bare spots 
are covered with green; barren fields are hidden beneath 
a thick blanket of undying verdure. Although much of 
the land is not suitable for cultivation (and the same may 
be said of almost every island in the West Indies), the soil 
produces all the vegetation of that prolific region, and 
the fruits of the tropies are abundant. 

The odd customs of this unarmed Gibraltar offer an 
inviting field to the student or the writer, but they can 
hardly be considered in so brief a sketch. Naturally 
they are tasny where on a small island the customs of the 
Danes, the French, the Spanish, the English, Americans, 
Dutch, Africans, and a dozen more rub shogiders without 
amalgamating. Nowhere else, perhaps, was the neigh- 
borhood medicitie-chest ever kept in duplicate. Until 
S a sale of medicines was a government monop- 
oly. e privilege was sold to one firm only, but that 
firm was compelled to keep every .hing in duplicate, and 
to store the two stocks in separate buildings, so that in 
case of fire the people should not go undrugged. 

The need of medicines in St. Thomas, however, is won- 
derfully small. It takes little experience of the West 
Indies to learn that rich soil, with the rank vegetation it 
brings, is a propagator of disease, and that health dwells 

rocks and sands. St, Thomas is rocky, and there- 
fore healthful. There are no-rivers to breed miasma in 
sluggish pools, and the springs are counted on one finger. 
It is noted as a health resort. 

The area of the island is only 284 square miles. But in 
234 a miles much coal may be stored; from that 
foundation wonderfully large guns may be fired. 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA—THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF CAPE TOWN FROM THE DOCK TO THE 
RAILWAY STATION.—DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.—[SEE PAGE 67.] 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA—THE 


CANADIAN CONTINGENT ABOUT TO LEAVE CAPE TOWN FOR THE FRONT. 


See PAGE 67 








Englana’s Butcher and 
Baker 


F the United States were to suddenly stop the present 
regular shipments of breadstuffs and meat to England 
it would be but a few weeks at the most before the 
United Kingdom would be suffering from the direst 
famine, for the United States has England at her 
mercy in that most vital point in a nation’s life—its 

food-supply. 

During the past year England bought of other countries 
$200,000,000 worth of meat and $225,000,000 worth of 
wheat, wheat flour, and corn. Of this enormous bill for 
bread and meat about 60 per cent., or $255,000,000, was 
paid to the United States. In the same period the English 
people consumed all the meat they raised themselves, 
and bought from foreign countries, in addition, 570,000 
head of live cattle, 664,000 head of live sheep, and 1,650,- 
000,000 pounds of meat slaughtered abroad. It is in this 
last item that the United States has recently perfected 
its hold upon the British meat-market; for it is the 
American dressed beef which supplies the butchers’ stalls 
of all the large centres of population. Any shortage 
would be felt in these places first, and it is here the hand- 
to-mouth class of the population is found—the class from 
which is recruited in times of stress the unreasoning, dan- 
gerous, and destructive mob. 

England's importations of live butcher’s stock have not 
increased much in the past twenty years; in fact, in 1888, 
1890, and 1893 they were greater than for the past ae 6 
The importations of dressed meat have gained steadily in 
volume, until now they are twice as great as they were 
twenty years ago. Adding the totals of live and dead 
meat, it is shown that the meat importations, as a whole, 
have nearly doubled in twenty years. The total importa- 
tions of all kinds of meat and other animal produce have 
risen from $200,000,000 in 1878 to nearly $400,000,000 in 
1899. The total of all animal produce in 1878 is the total 
of the meat bill alone in 1899. The balance is found in 
the importation of butter, oleo, cheese, milk, rabbits, poul- 
try, and game, eggs, and lard. j 

The part played by the United States in this great trade is, 
as shown, most important. This is not only because of 
the enormous amount of money which comes to this 
country from the sale of material, but because of the fact 
that so much of this amount is- paid for American labor 
engaged in preparing the material for market. Of the 
total of $125,000,000 worth of meat supplied to Eng- 


. 


land by. the United States, less than thirty million is de- 
rived from the sale of live-stock. Even this employs a 
lot of labor in the handling, but nothing like that em- 
ployed in the preparation of the other $95,000,000 worth 
of meat -supplies, which are practically manufactured 
goods. The following figures show how the American 
meat trade with England is distributed among the vari- 
ous: branches of the industry. The sales for the year 
ending July 1, 1899, were as follows: 


Canned meats, 22,728,000 pounds, valued at $2,066,000. 
Fresh beef, 281,041,000 pounds, valued at $23,456,000. 
Salted beef, 20,035,000 pounds, valued at $:, 186,000. 
Bacon, 395,474,000 pounds, valned at $30,312,000, 
Hams, 177,762,000 pounds, valued at $16,366,000. 
Pork. 90,686,000 pounda, valued at $5,825,000 

Lard, 204,645,000 pounds, valaed at $12,310,000, 

Oleo, 7,660,000 pounds, valued at $476,000, 


In addition to the above, England bought in the same 
period from the United States 308,000 head of live cattle, 
valued at $28,213,000, and 98,000 head of live sheep, 
valued at $702,000. 

It must be remembered that all live sheep and cattle 
imported into England must be slaughtered within ten 
days.of their landing. This is done for the alleged pro- 
tection of the British farmer, though the idea is apparent- 
ly illogical and absurd. The American has no complaint 
to make, however, for he has a demand at home for all 
his feeders, and plenty of stuff to fatten them with. This 
regulation has also resulted in a tremendous stimulus to 
the dressed-meat industry in the United States, the ship- 
ments abroad having nearly doubled in the last five years. 

It seems remarkable that England, a country great 
because of its commercial enterprise and forethought, 
should have allowed itself to drift into the dependent po- 
sition it now occupies im relation to the United States. 
No other country has. sufficient.surplus to supply Eng- 
land’s needs, but, with all her colonial possessions, fe 
might have been possible for England to have developed 
her own resources, so as to supply her own people at 
least with bread and meat. ._There has been much talk 
in England about establishing great public warehouses, 
wherein provision could be made against famine, but this 
has not yet been done, nor is it likely. 

Converting all of England’s meat importations into liye 
weight, they amount to a yearly consumption for food of 
4,000,000 imported animals. Every day in the past year 
England consumed 2865 head of cattle, 6358 sheep, and 
1019 hogs raised in foreign countries. This represents a 
trade of $300,000 a day. Compared with the year before, 
this was a decrease in the daily consumption of 95 head 


of cattle, but an increase of 298 sheep and 384 hogs. The 
decrease in the consumption of cattle is due to the greater 
demand in the home market of the United States, and 
consequent higher prices: This is the reason for the 
scarcity of meat in the British market last year, and is an 
excellent illustration of the direct dependence of the Brit- 
ish public. upon the United States for the staples of its 
daily meal. 

The point of greatest interest to Americans in consider- 
ing the future of this meat trade with England is the re- 
markable development of South America as a possible 
rival. While the relative percentage of meat which goes 
to England from there is still small, it is rapidly increasing 
in quality as well as in quantity. 

The price of meat is governed by the number of cattle 
and sheep in existence, and the British meat experts are 
already figuring closely and anxiously upon the world’s 
supply and the prospects for the future. In these figures 
they find nothing to indicate lower prices; on the contrary, 
they find good basis for the belief that meat will become 
even dearer than it is now. In nine European countries, 
as compared with thirty years ago, there are more cattle 
in every country per thousand acres, but when this in- 
crease is compared with that in the population in the 
same period it is shown that the number of cattle has de- 
creased relatively. The population in the countries re- 
ferred to has increased from 140,000,000 to 173,000,000, or 
24 per cent., while the cattle have increased only 21 per 
cent. 

The great source of surplus meat is the United States; 
and here, during the past ten years, the number of cattle 
(leaving dairy herds out of consideration) per 1000 people 
has fallen from 589 to 365, or from 37,000,000 to 28,000,- 
000. . This is 9,000,000 less cattle. with a greatly incrensed 
population, and one which is enjoying great prosperity, 
rising wages, and constantly increasing the per capita 
consumption of meat, In the same nine European coun 
tries referred to the number of sheep has decreased 28 
per cent., while, as before noted, the population has in- 
creased 24 per cent. In the United States sheep have 
also decreased by over 2,000,000 head. In no country in 
the world has there been of Jate any increase in the num- 
ber of sheep as compared with the increase in population 
except in the nga f of New South Wales. 

A suspension of commercial relations with England 
would have_a disastrous effect upon the American grain 
and meat market, but such suspension could not last for 
long; for, despite her great naval and mililary power, 
England is weak at ber base of supplies. She would soon 
be starved out if she quarrelled with the United States. 
This is not a matter of conjecture. It is a mathematical 
demonstration. J. D. WHELPLEY 
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THE GREAT VEHICLE POISED FOR A MOMENT ON THE EDGE OF THE SLOPE, THEN TURNED SLOWLY OVER. 


A SMALL WORLD. 


I. 


Thine were the calming eyes 
That round my pinnace could have stilted the sea, 
And drawn thy Voyager home, and bid him be 
Pure with their pureness, with their wisdom wise, 
Merged in their light, and greatly lost in thee. 


T was mid-day at the monastery of Montserrat, and a 
monk, walking in the garden; tirned and paused in 
his meditative promenade to listen to an unwonted 
noise. Thé silence of this sacréd height is so in- 
tense that many cannot sleep at night for the hun- 
ger of a sound. There is no running water except 

the fountain in the patio. There are no birds to tell of 
spring and morning. There are no trees for the cool 
night winds to stir—nothing but eternal rock and the 
ancient building so closely associated with the life of Ig- 
natius de Loyola. The valley, a sheer three thousand 
feet beiow, is thinly enough populated, though a great 
river and the line of railway from Manresa to Barcelona 
run through it. So clear is the atmosphere that at the 
great distance the contemplative denizens of the monas- 
tery may count the number of the railway carriages, while 
no sound of the train, or indeed of any life in the valley, 
reaches their ears. 

What the monk heard was disturbing, and he hurried 
to the corner of the garden from whence a view of .the 
winding road may be obtained. — on the wind 
came the sound, as from another world, of shouting and 
the hollow rumble of wheels. The holy man gente 
down into the valley and soon verified his fears. It was 
the diligencia which had quitted the monastery a short 
hour ago, that flew.down the hill to inevitable destruc- 
tion. Once before in the recollection of the watcher.the 
mules had run away, rushing down to their death and 
carrying with them‘across that frontier the lives of seven 
passengers, devout persons wha, having obtener the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of Montserrat, had 
doubtless received their reward. The monk crossed him- 
self, but, being buman, forgot alike to prey and to call 
his brethren to witness the scene.. It was like my at 
a play from a very high gallery. The miniature dili 
gencia on the toy road far below swayed from the bank 
of the highway to the verge—the four mules stretched 
out at a gallop as in a picture. The shouts dimly heard 
at the monastery had the effect they were intended to 
create, for the monk couid see the carters and muleteers 
draw aside to let the living avaianche go past. 

There were but two men on the box-seat of the dili- 


gencia—the. driver and. a passenger seated by his side. 
The monk recollected that this passenger had passed two 
days at Montserrat, inscribing himself in the visitors’ book 
as Matthew S. Whittaker. 

‘*I’m ready to. take the reins when your arms are 
cramped,” this. passenger was saying at that precise mo- 
ment, ‘but I do not know the road, and I cannot drive 
so well as yu.” 

He -finished with a curt laugh, and holding on with 
both hands, he turnell and looked at his companion. He 
was not afrfid, and death assuredly stared him in the 
face at that. moment. 

‘Thanks for that, at all events,” returned the driver, 
handling his reins with a steady skill. Then he fell to 
cursing the. mules. As he rounded each corner of the 
winding road he gave a derisive shout of triumph; as he 
safely passed a cart he gave voice to a yell of defiance. 
He went to his death—if death awaited him—with a fine 
— with a light in his eyes and the blood in his tanned 
cheeks. 

The man at his side could perhaps have saved himself 
by a leap which might, with good fortune, have resulted 
in. nothing more 'serio’s than a broken limb. As he had 
been invited by the driver to take this leap and had curtly 
declined, it is worth while to pause and give particulars 
of this: passenger on the runaway diligencia. He was a 
slightly built man, d in the ordinary dark clothes 
and soft black felt hat of the. middle-class Spaniard. His 
face was brown and sun-dried, with deep lines drawn 
downward from the nose to’ the lips in such a manner 
that cynicism and a mildly protesting tolerance were con- 
tending for mastery in an otherwise studiously inexpres- 
sive countenance. 

‘* The Excellency does not blame me for this,” the driver 
jerked cut, as he hauled round acorper with a sort of pride. 

‘* No—my friend—” replied the American, and he broke 
off suddenly to curve his two bands around his lips and 
give forth a warning shout ip a clear tenor that rang down 
the valley like a trumpet. A muleteer leading a heavily 
laden animal drew his beast into the ditch me | leapt into 
the middle of the road.: He stepped nimbly aside and 
sprang at the leading mule, but was roiled into the ditch 
like an old hat. 

‘“That is an old torero,” shouted the driver, ‘‘ Bravo! 
bravo!” 

As they flew on, Whittaker turned in his seat and caught 
a glimpse of the man standing in the middle of the road 
je arms spread out in an attitude of apology and depre- 
cation. 


By Henry Seton Merriman 


‘** Ah!” cried the driver, ‘‘ we shall not pass these. Now 
leap!” ' 

**No,” answered the other, and gave his warning shout. 

Below them cr the spiral road, two beavy carts were 
slowly .mounting. . These were the long country carts 
used for the carriage of wite-casks, heavily laden with 
barrels for the monastery.: The drivers, looking up, saw 
in a moment what to expect, and ran to the head of their 
long teams of eight mules, but all concerned knew in a 
flash of thought that they could noi pull aside in time. 

** Leap, in the name of a saint!” cried the driver, clinch 
ing his teeth. Whittaker made no answer. But he clear- 
ed his feet and sat forward, his keen face and varrow eyes 
alert to seize any chance of life: The maddened mules 
rushed on, seeking to free themselves from the swaying 
destroyer on their heels. Thé leaders swung round the 
corner, but refused to obey the reins when they caught 
sight of the cart in front. The brakes had long ce. sed to 
act; the wooden blocks were charred as by fire. The two 
heavier mules at the pole made a terrified but intelligent 
attem pt to check the pace, and the weighty vehicle skidded 
sideways across the road, shuddering and rattling as it 
went. It poised for a moment on the edge of the slope, 
while the mules threw themselves into their collars—their 
intelligence seeming to rise.at this moment to a human 
height. Then-the great vehicle turned slowly over, and 
at the same moment Whittaker and the driver Jeapt into 
the tangle of heels and.harness., One of the Jeaders swung 
right out in mid-air with flying legs—and mules and dili 
gone rolled over and over down the steep in a cloud of 

ust and stones. 

When Matthew 8. Whittaker recovered consciousness 
he found himself in a richly. furnished bed-room. He 
woke as if from sleep with, his senses fully alert, and be- 
gan at once to take an interest in a conversation of which 
he had been conscious in the form of a faint murmur for 
some time. 

‘*A broken arm, my child, and nothing more, so far as 
I can tell at present,” were the first comprehensible words. 
Whittaker tried to move his left arm and winced. 

*‘ And the other man?” inquired. a woman’s voice ‘n 
Spanish, but with an accent which the listener recognized 
at once. This was an English woman speaking Spanish. 

‘‘Ah! the other man is dead. Poor Miguel! he was 
always civil and God-fearing. He has driven the dili- 
gencia up to us for nearly twenty years.” 

Whittaker turned his head and winced again. The 
speaker was a monk—fat and good-natured—one of the 
few now left in the great house on Montserrat. His inter- 
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locutor was a woman not more than thirty, with brown 
hair that gleamed in the sunlight, and a fresh, thoughtful 
face. Her attitude was somewhat independent, her mau- 
ner indicated a self-reliant spirit. This was a woman who 
would probably make mistakes in life, but these would 


not be the errors of omission. She was a gers of a 
sex and an age which err in advancing too quickly, and 
in holding that everything which is old-fashioned must 


necessarily be foolish. 

Whittaker lay quite still and watched these two, while 
the deep-drawn lines around his lips indicated a decided 
sense of amusement. He was in pain, but that was no 
new condition to a man whose spirit had ever been robust- 
er than his body. He had, at all events, not been kilied, 
and his last recollection had been the effort to face death. 
So he lay, with a twisted smile on his lips, listening to 
Brother Lucas, who, sad old monk that he was, took in- 
finite pleasure in glorifying to the yourg lady his own 
action in causing the monastery cart to be brought out 
and in driving down the slope at a breakneck pace to 
place his medical knowledge at the disposal of such as 
might require it. He bowed in a portly way, and indi- 
cated with a very worldly politeness that he himself was, 
in fact, at the disposal of the sefiorita. 

‘I was not always a monk—I began life as a doctor,” 
he explained. 

And his companion looked at him with speculative, 
clever eyes, scenting afar off, with the quickness of her 
kind, the usual little romance—the everlasting woman. 

‘** Ab!” she said, slowly. 

And Whittaker in the alcove coughed with discretion. 
Both turned and hurried towards him. 

‘‘ He has recovered his senses,” said the girl. 

The monk had, however, not laid aside all the things 
of this world. He remembered the little ceremonies ap- 
pertaining to the profession which he had once practised. 
He waved aside the girl and stooped over the bed. 

‘*You understand what I say? You see me?” he in- 
quired, in a soothing voice. 

‘*Most assuredly,” replied Whittaker. coolly. ‘‘ Most 
assurediy, my father. And Ido not think there is much 
the matter with me.” 

‘‘Holy saints! but you go too quickly,” laughed the 
monk. ‘* You will be wanting next to get up and walk.” 

* T should not mind trying. 

‘Ah! That is good. Then you will soon be well. 
Sefiorita, we shall have no trouble with this patient. This, 
sehor, is'the Sefiorita Cheyne, in whose house you find 
yourself, and to whom your thanks are due.” 

Whittaker turned in bed to thank her, but instead of 
speaking he quietly fainted. He came to his senses again 
and found that it was evening. The windows of his room 
were open, and he could see across the valley the brown 
hills of Catalonia faintly tinged with pink. A nursing 
Sister in her dark blue dress and white-winged cap was 
seated at the open window, gazing reflectively across the 
valley. There was an odor of violets in the room. A fit- 
ful breeze stirred the lace curtains. Whittaker perceived 
his own travel-worn portmanteau lying half unpacked on 
a side table. It seemed that some one had opened it to 
seck the few necessaries of the moment. He noted with 
a feeling of helplessness that his simple travelling acces- 
sories had been neatly arranged on the dressing-table. A 
clean handkerchief lay on the table at the side. The 
wounded man became conscious of a — that he had 
lost some of the solitary liberty which had hitherto been 
his. It seemed that he had been picked up on the road 
helpless and insensible by some one with the will and 
power to take entire charge of him. The feeling was so 
new to this adventurer that he lay still and smiled. 

Presently the nua rose and came quietly towards him, 
disclosing within the halo of her snowy cap a gentle pink 
aud white face wrinkled by the passage of uneventful 
years. She nodded cheerfully on seeing that his eyes 
were open, and gave him some soup, which was warming 
on a spirit-lamp in readiness for his return to conscious- 
ness, 

‘TI will tell the sefiorita,” she said, and noiselessly quit- 
ted the room. 

A minute later Miss Cheyne came in, with a pleasant 
frou-frou of silk, and Whittaker wondered for whom she 
had dressed so carefully. ‘ 

‘*[ did not know,” she said, in English, with an ease of 
manner which is of this generation, *‘ that I had succor- 
ed a countryman. You were literally thrown at my gate. 
But the doctor, who has just left, confirms the opinion of 
Brother Lucas that you are not seriously hurt. A broken 
forearm and a severe shake, they say, to be cured by com- 
plete rest, which you will be able to enjoy here. For 
there is no one in the house but my aunt, Mrs. Dorchester, 

‘ and myself.” 

She stood at the bedside, looking down at him with 
her capable, managing air. Whittaker now knew the 
source of that sense of being ‘‘ taken in and done for” of 
which he had become conscious the moment his senses 
returned to him. 

“They say,” she went on, with a decisiveness which 
was probably an accentuation of her usual attitude, in- 
spired by the necessity of sparing the patient the exertion 
of an explanation or an apology—‘ they say, however, 
that you are not naturally a very strong man, and that 
you have tried your constitution in the past, so that great- 
er care is required than would otherwise be necessary in 
such a case.” 

She looked at the brown face and sinewy neck, the hol- 
low cheeks, the lean hands—‘‘ all wires,” as she decided in 
her own prompt mind—and her clear eyes were alight 
with a speculation as to what the past had been in which 
this man had tried his constitution. 

‘*I have led a rough life,” explained Whittaker, and 
Miss Cheyne nodded her head, indicative of the fact that 
she divined as much. 

‘*] thought you were a Spaniard,” she said. 

‘‘No. I have lived in the Spanish colonies, however— 
the last few years—since the troubles began.” 

Miss Cheyne nodded again without surprise. She had 
gone about the world, for perhaps thirty years, with those 
clear eyes of hers very wide open, and wus probably aware 
that iu those parts where, as Whittaker gracefully put it, 

‘* troubles” are, such men as this are usually to be found. 
For it is not the large men who make a stir in the world. 
These usually sit at home and love a life of ease. It is 
even said that they take to novel-writing and other seden- 
tary occupations. And in the forefront, where things are 
stirring and history is to be manufactured, are found the 
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‘small and the frail, such as Matthew S. Whittaker, who, in 


addition to the to) , have to contend per- 
sovally against Seuaieatlonal daticesy, nervous depres- 
sion, and disease. . 

Miss Cheyne kept silence for a few moments, and pasa. 
the pause turned at the sound of horse’s feet on the grave 
below the windows. She seemed to have been expecting 
an arrival, and Whittaker noticed a sudden brightening 
of the eyes, an almost imperceptible movement of the 
shoulders, as if Miss Cheyne was drawing herself up. 
The American quickly reflected that the somewhat e 
orate ‘‘ toilet” was unusuat, and connected it with the 
expected visitor. He was not surprised when, with a po- 
life assurance that he had only to ask for anything he 
might require, she turned and left him. - 

Whittaker now remembered having been told by the 
voluble driver of the diligencia the history of.a certain 
English sefiorita who, cay inherited property from a 
forgotten uncle, had come to live in her ‘* possession” on 
the mountain-side. He further recollected that the house 
had been pointed out to him—a long, low dwelling of the 
dull red stone quarried in this part of Catalonia. Being 
of an observant habit, he remembered that the house was 
overgrown by a huge wistaria and.faced eastward. He 
turned his head painfully, and now saw that his windows 
were surrounded by mauve fronds of wistaria. His room 
was, therefore, situated in the front of the house. There 
was, he recollected, a veranda below his windows, and 
he wondered whether Miss Cheyne received her visitors 
there in the cool of the afternoon: He listened half 
sleepily, and heard the horse depart, led away by a ser- 
vant. There folléwed the murmur of a conversation, be- 
tween two persons only, below his window. So faras he 
could gather from the tones, for the words were inaudible, 
they were spoken in English. And thus he fell asleep. 

During the next few days Whittaker made prog- 
ress, und fully enjoyed the quiet prescribed to him by the 
doctors. The one event of the day was Miss Cheyne’s 
visit, to which he soon learned to look forward. He had, 
during an adventurous life, had little to do with women, 
and Miss Cheyne soon convinced him of the fact that 
many qualities, such as independence, courage, and en- 
ergy, were not, as he had hitherto ime gined, the monopoly 
of men alone. But the interest thus aroused did not seem 
to be mutual. Miss Cheyne was kind and quick to divine 
his wants or thoughts; but her visits did not grow longer 
day by day, as day by day Whittaker wished they would. 
Daily, moreover, the visitor arrived on horseback, and the 
murmured conversation in the veranda duly followed. A 
few weeks earlier Whittaker had made the voyage across 
to the island of Majorea, to visit an old companion-in-arms 
there and offer him a magnificent inducement to return 
to active service. That comrade had smilingly auswered 
that he held cards of another suit. Miss Cheyne ap- 
peared likewise to hold another suit, and the American 
felt vaguely that the dealer of life’s cards seemed some- 
how to have passed him by. 

He daily urged the young doctor to.allow him to leave 
his bed, ‘if only,” he pleaded, with his twisted smile, ** to 
sit in a chair by the winttéw.” At last he gained his 
—. and sat, watch in hand, awaiting the arrival of 

iss Cheyne’s daily visitor. To the end of his life Mat- 
thew Whittaker believed that some instinct guided him 
at this time. He had only spoken with his nurse and the 
doctor, and had refrained feom making inquiries of either 
aang the lady whose hospitality he enjoyed He had 
now carefully recalled-all that the dead driver of the dili- 
gencia had told him, and had dismissed half of it as mere 
gossip. Beyond the fact that Miss Cheyne’s aunt, Mrs. Dor- 
chester, acted as her companion, he knew n-: . Buthe 
had surmised from remar a by the young lady her- 
self that her mother had been a Spaniard; hence the uncle 
from whom she had inherited this estate. He also had 
reason to believe that Miss Cheyne’s mother had brought 
her up in the older faith. 

He reflected on these matters, and smiled half cynically 
at the magnitude of his own interest in Miss Cheyne, as 
he sat at the open window. He had not long to wait be- 
fore the clatter of horse’s feet on the hard road became 
audible. The house stood back from the highroad, in the 
midst of terraced olive-groves, and was entirely surrounded 
by a grove of cypress and ilex trees. The visitor, whose 
advent was doubtless awaited with as keen an impatience 
by another within the red stone house, now leisurely ap- 
proached beneath the avenue of evergreen oak. hit- 
taker got a upon his feet, and stood half concealed 
by the curtain. He was conscious of a singular lack of 
surprise when he ized the face of the horseman as 
one that he had already seen, —- when he came, in a 
flash of thought, to reflect upon it, this, among all he knew, 
was the last face that he could have expected to sec in 
that place. . 

He sat down quite coolly and mechanically, thinking 
and acting as men think and act by instinct in a crisis. 
He seemed to be obeying some preordained plan. 

The horseman was dark and clean shaven—the happy 
pessessor of one of those handsome Andalusian faces 
which are in themselves a passport in a world that in its 
old age still persists in judging by appearance. Whit- 
taker scrupulously withdrew from the window. He had 
no desire to overhear their conversation. But his eyes 
were flerce with a sudden anger. The very attitude of 
the new-comer—his respectfal, and yet patronizing, man- 
ner of removing his'hat—clearly showed that he was a 
lover, perhaps a favored one. And the American, who, 
with all his nop gene of the world, knew so little of 
women, stood in the middle of the ss in thought. 
It seemed hardly possible that a.woman of Miss Cheyne’s 
intelligence, a woman no longer in the first flush of girl- 
hood, should fail to perceive the obvious. He did not 
know that, so far as her vanity is concerned, a woman 
does not grow older by the passage of years, but younger 
—that she will often, for the sake of a little admiration, 
accept the careless patronage of a man, knowing well 
that his one good quality is the skill with which be flat- 
ters her. He was not aware that Miss Cheyne was dis- 
tinctly handicapped, and that her judgment was warped, 
by the fact that she had by some chance ‘or another 
ae to years of discretion without ever having had a 

over. 2 
Whittaker was not an impulsive man,-although as 
prompt in action as he was quick to make'a decision. He 
was-a citizen of that new country where an old chivalry 
still survives. His sense of chivalry was also intensified 
by the fact, already stated, that he knew but little of that 
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sex which is at the moment making a superficial stir in 
the world. 

“If the barm is done, a day more will make it no 
worse, I reckon,” he said, reflectively. He would not 
listen to what they said, though he could have heard 
easily enough, had he so desired. He watched Miss 
—— and her lover, however, as they slowly walked 
the length of the garden—she holding a fun in the Span- 
ish fashion to shield her face from the setting sun; the 
man, hat in hand, and carrying himself with a sort of re- 
spectful grandeur, characteristic of his race. At the end 
of the garden they paused, and Whittaker smiled cynical- 
y at the sight of the man’s dark eyes as he looked at 

iss Cheyne. He was apparently asking for something, 
and she at last yielded, giving him slowly, almost shyly, 
a few violets that she had worn in her belt. Whittaker 
gave a curt laugh, but his eyes were by no means mirth- 

ul, 


Later in the evening Miss Cheyne came into his room. 

** You have had a visitor,” he suid, in the course of their 
usual conversation. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, frankly, and Whittaker reflected 
that, at all events, she knew her own mind. He said no- 
thing further upon that subject, but Jater he referred to a 
topic which he had hitherto scrupulously avoided. He 
had passed his life among a class of men who were not 
in the habit of growing voluble respecting themselves. 

“I think you take me for an Englishman,” he said. ‘I 
am not. I am an American.” 

“Indeed! You have no accent,” replied Miss Cheyne, 
and despite that other suit of cards that she held, she 
looked at him speculatively. She was, ina way, interest- 
ed in bim. 

. an have lived abroad a great deal, the last few years in 

u ” 

And his quick eyes flashed across her face. She was 
not interested in Cuba, at all events, and evidently knew 
nothing of that distressful island. When she left him 
he stood looking at the closed door reflectively. 

“Tt will be for to-morrow,” he said to himself, with his 
short laugh. 

The next morning the doctor paid his usual visit, and 
Whittaker handed him an envelope. 

*‘T am leaving this evening,” he said, ‘‘ and I shall 
leave in your debt.” 

The doctor, who was a young man and a Spanish gen- 
tleman, slipped the envelope into his pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘The debt is mine. 
not fit to be moved yet—but it is as you like.” 

** Will ee order me a carriage to be here at five o'clock 
this even ngt ; 

**T will do as you like.” 

‘‘And omit to mention it to my hostess—you under- 
stand my position here, and my fear of outstaying a most 
courteous welcome?” 

‘*T understand,” said the doctor, ard departed. 

At four o’clock Whittaker had packed his portman- 
teau. He took up his position at the window and waited. 
Before long he heard the sound of horse’s feet. Miss 
Cheyne’s visitor presently appeared, and swung off bis 
hat with the usual deferential pride. The horse was 
led away. The usual murmured conversation followed. 
Whittaker rose and walked to the door. He paused on 
the threshold and looked slowly round the room, as if 
conscious then that the moment was to be one of the iu- 
delible memories of his life. 

On the stairs he needed the support of the balustrade. 
When he reached the veranda his face was colorless, with 
shining eyes. Miss Cheyne was sitting with her back 
turned towards him, but her companion saw him at once 
and rose to his feet, lifting his hat with a polite inquiring 
air. From long habit, acquired among a naturally polite 
people, Whittaker returned the salutation. 

“You do not recognize me, sefior?” he said, in English. 

And the other shook his head, still polite and rather 
surprised. 

**T was known in Cuba by the name of Mateo.” 

The Spaniard’s handsome sunburnt face slowly turned 
to the color of ashes. His eyes looked into Whittaker’s, 
not in anger, but with a pathetic mingling of reproach and 
despair. 

‘** What is the meaning of this?” said Miss Cheyne, alert, 
and rising characteristically to the emergency of the mo- 
ment. 

Whittaker bit his lip and looked at the Spaniard, who 
seemed to be dazed. 

‘* You had better go,” he said, almost gently. 

‘“What is the meaning of this?” repeated Miss Cheyne, 
looking from one to the other. Then she turned to Whit- 
tuker, by what instinct she never knew. 

‘* Who is this gentleman?” she asked, angrily. ‘‘ What 

Then 


have you against him?” 
Whittaker, still biting his lip, looked hard at her. 
he made a gesture with his two hands, which was more 
eloquent than a thousand words; for it seemed to convey 
to the two persons who breathlessly awaited his words 
that he found himself in a position that was intolerable. 
“I knew him in Cuba,” he said, slowly. ‘I have no- 
thing against him, Miss Cheyne; but the man is a priest.” 


[TO BE CONOLUDED.] 


You are 


Night in the Spruce 


ALM stars above, fresh earth beneath, 

And in mid-air a woven wreath 

OF loosely interlacing firs 
Reaching to where the night wind stirs; 
Hares creep near, a wood-owl's flight 
Crosses the circle of camp-fire light; 
Steps on the moss tell where a doe 
Is leading her fawn to the lake below: 


And lying there I seemed as near 

To the forest’s heart as its own red deer; 
And I felt the fellowship of the wood, 

And every whisper I tnderstood. 

; Francis Sterne PALMER. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.—By Georce W. Maynarp. 


From a Copley Print.— Copyright, 1899, by Curtis & Cameron. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE APPELLATE COURT 


HIS is with us a period of monumental build- 

ing. In the service of religion, education, gov- 

ernment, and commerce, edifices are being 

erected throughout the country, which at least 

are mightily impressive, of superb material, and 

with lavish decoration of interiors. How strange 
it is, therefore, that the architects, notwithstanding the 
desire of their clients to obtain the noblest results possi- 
ble, have availed themselves so little of the aid of sculp- 
ture and painting! Yet the lesson of most of the grand 
buildings of the world is that these arts should be allied 
with architecture; and our own painters and sculptors, so 
far as the chance has been given, have proved themselves 
capable of fulfilling their parts. So when an architect 
shows an intelligent appreciation of these two facts the 
occasion is distinetly noteworthy. 

The latest example is afforded by the new court-house 
of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
City of New York—to give the building its full title—and 
the architect is Mr. James Brown Lord. It is also the 
completest example of intelligent co-operation which the 
country affords; not so extensive a one, of course, as that 
of the Congressional Library, but more harmonious and 
artistic; and not more satisfactory than the beautiful 
staircase hall of the Boston Public Library, but more 
consistently good, with nothing to disturb the tout ensem- 
ble, such as the inadequate architectural provision for the 
Sargent decorations iu that same building. Tiis distinc- 
tion is due to the architect having planned his design 
from its inception in direct relation to the painting inside 
and the sculpture upon the exterior, which latter is not yet 
put in place; also to the fact that the painters on the one 
hand, and the sculptors on the other, mutually co-oper- 
ated. They worked not as units, but as a group; the re- 
sult being a harmony of effect that must be surprising 
even to themselves, while at the same time there is no loss 
of personality to the individual. Six painters collaborated 
with each other and with the architect in the court-room, 
and four in the entrance-hall. In both cases the decora- 
tion is unified, paintings and architecture agreeably fusing. 

One of the criterions of a good scheme of decoration is 
that it makes the room suggest some readily felt impres- 
sion, direct and unalloyed. Both these rooms will stand 
that test. The sentiment of the court-room is dignified 
composure—obviously the correct one, but not the result 
of association, for the impression was just as recognizable 
when the room was in confusion of unarranged furniture. 
On the other hand, in the hall there 1s a lightsomeness of 
feeling, an alertness, equally pronounced. This power 
of decoration to deliver a message is worth considering. 
It is remarkably exemplified in the classic serenity of the 
staircase hall in the Boston Library, and it reappears in 
every quite successful instance anywhere. In this court- 
room the effect is due to the stained glass by Maitland 
Armstrong, and to the fine craftsmanship displayed in 


the carving and joining of the dark oak furniture, as well, 


as to the paintings and architectural features. The latter 
include a panelling of yellow Sienna marble, which reaches 
to within four feet of the gilded ceiling, except in front 
of the judges’ dais, where it is lowered so aS to leave space 
for three panels, ten feet high and almost square. Else- 
where round the room runs a frieze, broken_on two sides 
of the room by a succession of windows. 

Entering from the hall, one sees first the three panels, 
particularly the right-hand one, by Edwin H. Blashtield. 
This is, indeed, the key-note of the whole room, responsi- 
ble more than anything else for the general impressive- 
ness. There is a cumulative sirength in the composition; 
and the color, while not as pure as it might be, for the 
painting has been evidently worked over a great deal, is 
rich and gracious, and fused into expressiveness. In 
other words, the color and pattern of the panel affect one 
irrespective of the subject, which is ** The Law” drawin 
her sword on behalf of ‘*‘ Appeal,” while she is supportec 
by figures symbolical of Roman, canon, and common 
law. Each successive example of Mr. Blashfield’s deco- 
rative work has been increasingly acceptable, and in this 
one he has reached a breadth and simplicity of effect and 
an elevation of sentiment that are truly admirable. 

The next panel to it, which is by H. O. Walker, repre- 
sents Wisdom attended by Learning, Experience, Humil- 
ity, Love, Faith, Patience. Doubt, and Inspiration. It is 
much less sure in execution, more reticent in color, but 
very sincere. It forms a spot of charming tranquillity, 
with a tenderness of feeling that is altogether winsome. 

The panel on the left is by Edward Simmons, represent- 
ing Justice accompanied by Peace and ae the latter 
assisting the needy, while Peace recoils from Brute Force, 
who is withheld by Fear. At this time of writing it is not 
yet finished, so that an estimate of the whole is impossible; 
but there are bits of it which are very good, such as the 
beautiful expressions of the women’s faces, the drawing 
of arms and hands, the elegant texture of brocaded dra- 


° 


peries, and a sweet little incident in the foreground of a 
baby fondling a rabbit and holding out its little hand to a 
crouching fox. 

The small panels, sixteen in number, set between the 
windows, are by Joseph Lauber, and symbolize various 
qualities essential to the upright judge. It was a trouble- 
some undertaking, for the spaces are often exceedingly 
narrow, which made it difficult to compose the figures in 
them, while necessarily each had to vary from the 
others. However, he has displayed a versatility of inven- 
tion most commendable. The drawing also of the figures 
is always good, and for the most part: strong and flexible; 
and the color, while pleasantly varied, accords extremely 
well with the marble setting. Mr. Lauber has come out 
of a trying ordeal with complete success. I sincerely wish 
I could say the same of George-W. Maynard's contribu- 

















Copyright, 1899, by Joseph Lauber. 
PERSPICUITY.—By Josern Lauper. 
From a Copley Print.—Copyright, 1899, by Curtis & 
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tion to the frieze. He was called upon at the cleventh 
hour, hence his work is scarcely worthy either of himself 
or of its surroundings. A long stretch of frieze behind 
the judges’ dais is by Kenyon Cox. It is divided into four 
groups, one of which, *‘ Plenty rewarding Industry,” a 
woman handing a loaf to a laborer, is charming in every 
way—composilion, drawing, color, and sentiment—a most 
admirable piece of mural painting. But the dignity of 
this passage is not maintained in the remainder. The 
figures in several instances are attitudinizing; sometimes 
they threaten to topple over, so unnatural is the position, 
The color is patchy rather than sustained, and in parts 
trivial, while often the sentiment of the figure is quite 
commonplace. On the other hand, it is only just to add 
that if you will get to a distance and insist on viewing the 
whole simply as a band of ornament, it has a good dea’ of 
charm. The forms are ample and flowing, aud the color 
reacts agreeably upon the dark wood-work, which .inter- 
rupts it in the centre. 

The éntrance-hall is lined with yellow Sienna marble, 
having round three sides a frieze some three fect six in 
height, and two spandrels between the arches of the door- 
ways. Projecting from the front wall is the elevator, 
with a stuircase leading up on each side of it. The frieze 
which borders the back walls and follows round the threc 
sides of the elevator is by H. Siddons Mowbray. He has 
maintained a band of deep blue, decorated with a mono- 
gram arrangement of the word ‘‘ Lex” in gold, and upon 
this placed a series of cight groups. The central one is 
Modern Law, and converging towards it from the left are 
others representing Mosaic, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
Law, and again from the right Byzantine, Norman, Com- 
mon Law. The separate groups are individually strength- 
ened by the introduction of architectual features, such as 
seats and columns, and woven into a whole by intervening 
figures of girls floating in the air and passing a scroll from 
hand to hand. It is a charming scheme of pure color, 
with a nice rhythm of movement flowing through it, and 
n great varicty of elegant little decorative effects. While 
the conception of the subject is good, there is not much 
characterization in the individual figures.. The motion has 
been confined almost entirely to securing an ornamental 
effect, and in this repect the success has been complete. 

In the frieze to the right, representing Justice sup- 
ported by Peace and Prosperity and attended by the 
Arts and Sciences, Robert Reid has tried for more. The 
separate figures invite study, not in search for any par- 
ticular depth of meaning, but rather for a pervading ele- 
gance and charm. On the other band, his decoration 
counts remarkably well as a whole. That is how it se- 
cures one’s attention first, as good decoration should. One 
is conscious of delicate tones of blue, relieved by white 
and animated by opalescent tints. It is lazardously 
dainty for position in a court-house, yet it does not seem 
out of place—firstly, because it harmonizes absolutely with 
the marble and gold that surround it, and then because 
Mr. Mowbray also has relied almost exclusively upon the 
ornamental quality, 

The space on the opposite wall has been filled with a 
composition by Willard Metcalf, the first decoration he 
has essayed. it has some very agreenbie passages, and 
the general conception of the subject is interesting, but 
as the decoration of a frieze it is scarcely satisfactory. 
There is no ripple of continuous movement through it. 
Instead the composition takes the form of two festoons, 
united in the centre, so that many of the figures are lying 
on the ground, or reaching only half-way up the already 
limited height.. The result is an appearance of minute- 
ness, notwithstanding that the figures are to the same 
scale as those on the other walls, and too much prevalence 
of background, which has no intrinsic interest, consisting 
merely of suggested foliage. The latier is not happy in 
form, while its color is an extremely crude green, against 
which the figures are spotted. Much more satisfactory is 
a group by the same painter on the return wail, symboliz- 
ing ** The Banishment of Discord.” Here the full value 
of the figures is secured, and the panel has a large feelin 
altogether absent in the other. The spandrels by C. ¥. 
Turner fall strangely below his usual standard. 

The harmony of effect in these two rooms is so admi- 
rable that it is interesting to know how it was obtained. 
The ten painters, engaged, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole, selecting John La Farge, the dean of 
the craft,as their referee. They then agreed upon a seule 
for their figures, established a color basis, and called upon 
each other for sketches. These were criticised mutually, 
until a scheme sufficiently uniform had been evolved, af- 
ter which the idiosyncrasy of the individual was allowed 
to have full play. Thus architects and paiuters succeed- 
ed in reviving much of the spirit and method of work of 
the old guilds, It remains for the public to appreciate 
the results, and see to it that thev are repeated in other 
buildings. Craries A. Carvin. 
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RAPID-FIRE FIELD-GUNS. By Lieut.Godfrey L. Carden, R.C.S. 


HE war in South Africa is emphasizing with 

peculiar distinctness the value of high-powered 

field-urtillery. The frequency with which the 

despatches have announced the domination of 

British guns by opposing Boer pieces makes 

inevitable the conclusion that the burghers are 
supplied with a superior artillery equipment. 

An examination of the facts shows that for two years 
antedating hostilities the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
were placing orders for field and siege artillery material 
with the most successful mukers on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The orders were filled for the most part by the Le 
Creuzot works of France and by the Krupps of Germany. 
It is not sufficient to say that the Boers possess first-class 
French and German guns. The ground is more fully 
covered by saying that they possess the very latest and 
most advanced types of field-ordnance turned out in Eu- 
rope. 

In view of the foregoing, the war in South Africa is 
peculiarly significant as indicating the relative efficiency 
of English and Continental field-weapons. ‘Two years 
ago a distinguished American officer, on returning from 
Europe, was asked what had impressed him the most while 
abroad. He answered, unhesitatingly, *‘ The French field- 
artillery,” and added that, in his opinion, it led all others, 

No two men in France have done more in the develop- 
ing of rapid-fire field and naval guns than the well-known 
ordnance engineers M. Canet and M. Schneider. M. Canet 
ia particular has had remarkable success in producing 
field-weapons capable of being worked at hizh velocities 
on light carriages. The ever-important consideration in 
field-artillery, it should be understood, is the keeping 
down of weights, for by so doing it is possible to drag a 
gun and its carriage about rapidly. In realizing high 
velocities from a field-gun the carriage must possess sufti- 
cient strength to withstand the heavy recoil shocks. This 
strength must be obtained on the least possible weight, 
otherwise mobility is affected. 

The most effective French field-piece of to-day of its 
class is held to be the Canet 2.95-inch L-32 rapid-fire gun 
It is wonderfully simple in construction, and for its cali- 
bre and length of barrel is probably the lightest gun on 
the continent of Europe. So strongly built is its carriage 
and so effective is its recoil attachment that it is found 
possible to fire shells under service conditions at the high 
muzzle velocity of 1968 feet per second. The gun, it is 
further claimed, is readily fired twenty times per minute. 

The brake, or attachment for absorbing the recoil of the 
gun, is a prominent feature of all modern rapid-fire field- 
pieces. Before rapid fire can be secured with a field-gun 
the weapon must be held so as to move but little out of 
place. Recourse is therefore had to various contrivances 
for anchoring the piece. The devices now in use com- 
prise, for the most part. a spade fitted to the end of the 
trail, and a hydraulic cylinder attached to some part of the 
carriage. The spade is driven into the ground at the first 
discharge, and each successive recoil is absorbed by the 
hydraulic brake. Heavy springs, which are compressed 
with each discharge, serve to run the gun forward on its 
carriage. 

In the case of the Canet field-weapon the carriage is 
fitted with an elastic trail-piece, which latter telescopes 
when the gun is fired. At the end of the trail is the in- 
evitable spade, which at the first recoil takes a firm hold 
on the ground, Each successive discharge, following the 
first, is absorbed by the telescoping trail-piece. The action 
of the trail is automatic, for after the absorption of each 
recoil the gun is returned to position. Not only is the 
system simple—it is secure. In the majority of devices, 
it will be observed, the recoil mechanism and buffers are 
greatiy exposed. 

The advantage of recoil brakes for field-guns cannot be 
overestimated. A gun unsupplied with a checking de- 
vice will jump to the rear at every discharge. The gun- 





295-inch French and German Guns, 


ners must then run the piece by hand into position, all of 
which militates greatly against rapid fire. 

In the developing of recoil-absorption devices the 
French have easily led all European gun-makers, with the 
one exception of the Krupps of Germany. Between this 
great German gun establisiment and the leading French 
gun works it has been a neck-and-neck race for the past 
ten years. Early in the present decade it was recognized 
throughout Europe that the French were making wonder- 
ful strides in the development of field-batteries, and the 
anxiety of foreign powers to ascertain the methods the 
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in range is not great, but the Boer war is demonstrating 
that range is of vital importance. 

Ordnance officers agree, generally, that good shrapnel 
effects are not obtained in calibres much under % inches. 
The Germans and French use as a type field-gun a calibre 
of 2.95 inclies. 

The table below affords a comparison between those 
field-guns of the Germans, French, and English which, by 
reason of their calibre and weight, are practically in the 
same class. 

The table shows the French gun to be superior in range 
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A CANET 2.95-INCH FIELD-GUN. 








Rear View. 


THE CANET ELASTIC TRAIL CARRIAGE, 


French were employing was manifested at the time Drey- 
fus was charged with revealing the hydraulic brake at- 
tachment cf the 120-millimetre gun. That was six years 
ago. Since then, however, the French have made remark- 
able advances. So also have the Krupps, but, with the 
exception of the latest field-pieces of the German estab- 
lishment, it is pretty safe to say that relatively the French 
fielll-guns of to-day are as much in the lead of European 
field-weapons as they were in 1894. 

As a result of five years of struggle for supremacy, the 
latest Krupp piece is found to be a little lighter than the 
Canet weapon of the same calibre, though not possessing 
the range of the latter. The Canet 2.95-inch L-82 gun has 
a inaximum range of 7400 yards. Krupp's 2.95-inch L-28 
guu has a maximum range of 6890 yards. The difference 


FIELD-GUNS. 


* Krupp (German) Rapid-fire Field-Gun, L-2s Canet (French) Kapid-fi-e Fiell-Gan, L-32 
Length of barrel.... ..6 ft. 10.68 in. Length of barrel. . errr ff Total length ... 
I NE Bs os ciscessscewes . 683.42 Ibs. Weight of gan .... : +++ 396 Ibs, | Weight of gun......... 
Weight of carriage .................. 1058.2 Ibs. | Weight of carriage. : 1430 Ibs, | Weight of cordite charge 
Weight of projectile ............... ..- 12.89 Ibs. | Weight of projectile ... : 11.4 Ibs. | Weight of projectiles. 
Geolttnl Weleshly ....0cccccrcecccccces 1640 foot-seconds, | Initial velocity.,..........-- ....1968 foot-seconds, | Initial velocity ....... 
Greatest range, elevation 20 dey.............-6890 yds. | Greatest range, elevation 15 deg... 7400 yds. | "Total muzzle energy ... 
Weight of empty limber..............- ... 1124.3 Ibs. | Weight of empty limber............ : 736 lbs. | Estimated range ......... 
Number of ronnds carried in limber ........-.....-36. | Number of ronnds carried in limber . ...........-- 35, | 
Maximum elevation .... Faannx ..20 deg. | Maximum elevation ..... 0... 6. cee eee eee eee 15 deg. | 
Maximum depression .... ..5 deg. | Maximum depression ...............-00-0-+ + +e B deg. | 





—— 3.0-inch English Quick-fire Gun. 


to both the Krupp and English guns. This is not a new 
fact, and the only wonder is that the superiority of the 
Bocr artillery was not earlier recognized. and appreciated, 
when it was doce that French establishments were filling 
the Transvaal orders, 

In the recent attempt of General Bulier to cross the 
Tugela the superiority of the Boer artillery fire was early 
manifested. It is immaterial what class of guns the Boers 
had in the field. The important point is the fact that the 
British pieces were outranged. 

The lesson to be learned from the affair of the Tugela 
River is an important one, and it is especially significant 
in its import to those nations not provided with field 
artillery the equal of the best. Looking back over the 
past five years, numerous instances are recalled when the 


2.0-inch English Screw Gun 


-- 87,6 in. | Total length.... oes 72 in. 
- 500 Iba | Weight of gun ox S00 Ilva. 
18% oz | Weight of projectik 11k Ihe, 


eeeeeeseeI 25 the, | Initial velocity ‘ '39 fool-seconds, 
1607 foot-seconds, | Total muzgle cnergy B00 Loot-Lons, 
223.8 foot-tons. | Estimated range. ‘a nite Yeo chee’ 4000 yds. 


ccbiatted 6600 yds.t | 


* Krupp also makes a 30-calibre long 7.5 centimetre gun (2.95 inch), using a projectile weighing 14.3 lbs. This gun has an initial velocity of 1672 foot-seconds. The weight of the piece, however, is 920 Ibs., and for this reason it has not been compared with the Canet L-32 
+ Reports from General White’s column in South Africa state that the extreme effective range of his field-guns was found in actual service not to exceed 4500 yards. 


gun of 726 lbs. weight. 





THE BRITISH WEAPON. 
Field-Carriage for Vickers’ Quick-Firing Gun. 





ONE OF THE BOER “*LONG TOMS.” 
A Krupp 1o0.5-Centimetre (4.13-Inch) Siege-Gun. 
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A KRUPP. 7.5-CENTIMETRE RAPID-FIRE GUN, 


value of English field-guns was challenged by British of.- 
ficers, and attention also called to the fact that, calibre for 
calibre, French naval guns were superior to those carried 
on British war-ships. If one is to judge by. the range- 
tables furnished by the respective governments, French 
‘naval ordnance leads to-day the same as it did five years 
ago. It is just possible that the value of French naval 
guns is not being appreciated in foreign services as much 
as it should be, and there may yet be a lesson learned 
more severe than that which was imparted at the cross- 
ing of the Tugela. 

Phe English gun-making firm of Vickers Sons & 
Maxim has recently produced a 38-inch field-gun using a 
12}-pound shell, and having an initial velocity of 1700 
feet per second. The gun is probably the most efficient 
weapon of its kind produced in England; but as it is a 
new piece, it has not been adopted to any great extent. 
It is safe to say, however, that had General Buller pos- 
sessed pieces as efficient as these new Vicker rifles, he 
could have successfully opposed all the light Krupp guns 
brought against him. 

It is a mistake to imagine that field-artillery employs 
shells as much as formerly. The ammunition largely 
called for to-day isshrapnel. For poy ene work against 
buildings or against covered positions shells are used, but 
against troops in the open, or when protected by only light 
cover, recourse is had’ to shrapnel. 

A shrapnel shell is an ordinary-looking projectile filled 
with a large number of small balls. The number differs 
in different makes of guns, but, generally speaking, a light 
field- gun employs between 180 and 200 shrapnel balls. 
These balls average about 0.024 pounds each. In French 
ammunition the balls rest on cast-iron disks in little saucer- 
like cavities. In the head of the shell is a time-fuse, and 
at the base a charge of black powder. Before firing, the 
fuse is ‘‘cut,” as it is termed, at the exact number of 
seconds and fractions of a second at which it is desired to 
burst it after firing. Connection between fuse and charge 
is effected by a tube. Around this tube is a non-ex- 
plosive but highly inflammable substance, which gener- 
ates, at the moment of explosion, a thick volume of smoke, 
and which scatters, setting fire to combustible material. 
In firing shrapnel the artillerist endeavors to burst the 
shell at a point in the air about 30 to 50 yards short of the 
enemy. The small balls within are given aslightly scat- 
tering effect, owing to the opening of the walls, and at the 
same time they are carried onward and downward at a 
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Fic. 2. FIG. 3. 


ig. 1—Separate Ammunition. 


I Fig. 3—Shrapnel Shell, 
Fig. 2—Fixed Ammunition, 





Fig. 4—Shrapnel Shell used in the Canet Gun. 


velocity equal to the remaining velocity of the shell 
proper at the time of the explosion. The general trend 
of the shrapnel balls, following a burst, is that of a cone. 
At a distance of 1000 yards from the gun all the shrap- 
nel balls can be counted on to enter a circle having a di- 
ameter of about 25 feet. At longer ranges the dispersion 
is greater. 

An effective shrapnel range of 4000 yards is readily 
gotten to-day by the best field-guns. It was only a few 
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The Boer artillery contains, secording to report, a num- 
her of Krupp 10.5 centimetre (4.18-inch) siege-guns. The 
Krupp piece of this calibre is a remarkably fine weapon. 
When imparting a muzzle velocity of 1886 foot-seconds 
to its 35.27-pounds shell a range of 11,260 yards is attain- 
ed. It is the siege- pieces which the English soldiers 
termed ‘‘Long Toms.” The weight of the Krupp 4.13- 
inch gun is 1.156 tons. The carriage weighs an additional 
1.417 tons. When engaged in siege work the practice is to 
build a heavy timber structure to support the carriage. 
The recoil is absorbed by a hydraulic brake, the cylinder 
being pivoted te the foundation, and the ram attached to 
the trail-piece. The ease with which the Boers have 
transported these siege-pieces, representing over two and 
one-half tons weight, over rough country has been one of 
the surprises of the campaign. 

The absence of British siege-guns in General White’s 
forces made it easy for the Boers with 4.13-inch pieces to 
dominate at long range all the artillery of the English 
force. Fortunately for the defenders of Ladysmith, a num- 
ber of naval guns were secured from the cruisers at Durban 
before Ladysmith was wholly cut off. The despatches 
say that the guns were of the 4.7-inch class. The British 
naval gun of that calibre is a powerful weapon. The 
latest type of 4.7-inch guns mounted on British war-ships is 
capable of imparting to its projectile a muzzle velocity of 
2600 feet per second. The shell of the 4.7-inch gun 
weighs 45 pounds. Acting under emergency demands, 
Captain Scott of the British navy devised, it is reported, 
a rough carriage, capable of supporting the 4.7-inch gun 
during firing-work on shore. Ox-teams were employed to 
drag the guns around. 

The success which has attended the development of 
French ordnance has been recognized by more nations 
than the Transvaal, and lately Chilean, Greek, Brazilian, 
Argentine Republic, Chinese, and Japanese ships have 
been supplicd with Canet artillery. M. Canet has prob- 
ably done more in developing high velocities in French 
ordnance than any other man. In his experiments he has 
built guns of enormous length—too long, in fact, to be 
serviceable, but interesting as bearing out his high-velovi- 
ty ideas; with a gun of 3.94-inch calibre and a length 80 
times that of the bore, M. Canet has secured the enormous 
muzzle velocity of 3936 foot-seconds. Thereis a practical 
limit to the length of guns when the object striven for is 
high energy on impact. Beyond a certain length a gun of 
small calibre may become heavier than a larger-calibred 
gun of shorter length, and the energy on impact at long 
ranges may be less than thmt of the heavier shell. 

High velocities are important as tending to flatten the 
trajectory, aud thereby increase the acces of fire. But, 

generally speaking, it is high 
striking energy that is striv- 
en for, which involves weight 
as well as velocity. 

Turning from a contem- 
plation of the field-artillery 
of Europe, it is with. no lit- 
tle satisfaction that one ob- 
serves the high-class work 
and the constantly increas- 
ing facilities of the private 
establishments engaged in 
the construction of field and 
naval guns in the United 








CANET 2.95-INCH FIELD-GUN. 


years ago, comparatively, when the stock answer for the 
effective range of shrapnel was 2000 yards. The range at 
which shrapnel can be used effectively is dependent on 
the remaining velocity of the shell proper at the time of 
burst. Experiments have proven that shrapnel balls, in 
order to inflict dangerous wounds upon horses, must have 
a striking energy of about 282 foot-pounds. This requires 
for shrapnel ba!is averaging 42 to the pound a remaining 
velocity of 874 foot-seconds. For a 15-pound projectile 
an initial velocity of 1600 foot-seconds will give the desired 
remaining velocity, at 3500 yards range, whereas for 
lighter shells a higher muzzle velocity is demanded. 

The value of shrapnel was never more conclusively 
shown than at Omdurman, when the English field-guns 
swept away the advancing Dervishes almost before they 
came within range of infantry rifle fire. So important is 
shrapnel regarded by the French that in the ammunition 
put up for the Canet field-guns 90 out of every 100 rounds 
are shrapnel. The balance are 
shell. 

The ammunition supplied to 
field-guns in Europe is for the 
most part either fixed or separate. 
By fixed ammunition it is meant 
that powder charge and projec- 
tile are held by a brass case, after 
the manner of a rifle ae 
Separate ammunition is generally 
seen with the powder held in a 
brass case, but with the projectile 
independent. The advantage in 
earrying the powder in a case is 
mainly the immunity afforded 
from the weather. hen the 
ao is carried in bags artil- 
ery is prevented from fording 
streams where the water is likely 
to reach the powder-chests. The 
Canet ammunition is packed in 
the chests in separate form, the 
powder being held in a brass 
case, but by an ingenious device 
the projectile and cartridge-case 
are united just before loading. 
No time is thus lost in inserting 
projectile and powder. An 
American device which has met 
with much favor in ordnance 
circles in this country is a wa- 
ter-proof covering for powder 
charges, which affords all the 
udvantages of a brass case, and 
at the same time reduces the 
weight carried. 

















FIG. 4. 


States. The superiority of 
the American-made guns, in 
point of workmgnship, is 
now generally gnized, 
and it seems only a question 
of a short time when the 
private plents in this country will be world competitors 
with the Lest establishments in Europe. 

Aside from the private gun establishments at Bethle- 
hem, yk Derby, Reading, and other points in this 
country, the United States can boast of two of the most 
complete government plants for gun construction in the 
world —the Washington Gun Foundry and the Water- 
vliet Assembly Shops, the former under the control of the 

















EFFECT OF SHRAPNEL-FIRING IN ACTION. 


navy, the latter under the control of the army. High- 

owered naval guns are now being turned out from the 
Washington Gun Foundry, which for velocity and —_ 
outclass guns of the same calibre in service abroad. Ve- 
locities of 3000 feet per second are to be realized under 
service conditions for such guns as the 6-inch and 4-inch 
calibres, and the same velocity is announced for the 
new 12-inch guns—the heaviest guns to be carried 
hereafter on vessels of the United States. Major James 
M. Ingalls, U. 8. A., one of the best known authorities 
on ballistics, estimates an extreme range for the new 
navy 12-inch gun, when employing an 850-pound shell, of 
19.7 miles. The greatest range ever attained in actual 
experiments was secured on the Meppen firing-grounds 
in Germany, in 1892, when a Krupp 9.45-inch gun threw a 

rojectile weighing 474 pounds a distance of 22,120 yards. 
The time of flight of the German shell was 70.2 seconds. 
In applying the new range-tables to the Meppen shot, 
Major Ingalls found {hat the range as calculated and the 
range actually realized differed by one yard. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By £. 8S. Martin 


T would have been a rash prophet who should have 
foretold, thirteen years ago, when Dr. Edward 
McGlynn was excommunicated from the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the same archbishop through 
whom the decree of excommunication came would 
make a journey to visit him on his death - bed, 

and preside over the ceremonies at his funeral. Dr. 
McGlynn, in his day, was one of the best known, 
best loved, and hardest fought priests in America. 
For twenty-one years, up to 1887, he was rector of St. 
Stephen's Church, on East Twenty-eighth Street, in New 
York, and a trne father to its great congregation. The 
disputes with the Roman Catholic authorities whicli led 
to his excommunication resulted, as most readers of the 
WEEKLY will remember, from his adoption of the politi- 
val doctrines of Henry George as to the ownership of land. 
He was promivent in the Land League movement of 1882, 
and advocated theories about land-ownership which the 
Church considered inconsistent with its teachings. That 
made trouble, but he was not disturbed further than by 
warnings. He went on in 1883 making many speech- 
es at public meetings in behalf of the poor of Ireland, 
and ignored the suggestion that he should visit Rome. Ip 
1884 he was active on the Democratic side in the Cleve- 
land-Blaine campaign; and two years later, ignoring. the 
warnings of Archbishop Corrigan, he was a leading sup- 
porter of Henry George as candidate for Mayor of New 
York. In this campaign he proclaimed and reiterated his 
belief in the wrongfulness of private ownership of land. 
Being four times summoned to go to Rome, and refusing, 
he was excommunicated, and of course deprived of his 
parish. He staid out of the Roman Catholic communion 
for nearly six years, being readmitted in 1892, ut the time 
of the visit of Cardinal Satolli to this country. The 
terms of his readmission were arranged at «a conference 
in which concessions were made on both sides’) He was 
then appointed to a parish at Newburg, where he took 
charge five years ago and continued until his death. 
Whatever any one may think about his land theories or 
his impatience of discipline, it seems not to be doubtful 
that he had in him the essence of religion, in that he loved 
his fellow-men. He was always poor, and always profuse 
in charity out of very limited means. And so his people 
loved him, and his fight with his superiors in ecclesiasti- 
cal rank made a profound stir. 

Dr. McGlynn opposed the Roman Catholic policy of 
parochial schools, believing it better that the Catholic 
children should go to the public schools with other ebil- 
dren. A noted priest, a warm friend of his, who shared 
his views on that subject, and also his opinions on land- 
ownership, was Father Sylvester Malone, of Brooklyn, 
who died a few weeks ago. They were both of that par- 
ty in the Roman Catholic Church with which most Prot- 
estants feel themselves most in sympathy, because it seems 
to them to promote the development of what we loosely 
call the Americanism of the American Catholics. 


may be recalled that about six months ago there were 

offered, through the New York * Sun, three money 
prizes for poems udapted to abate the impression deriv- 
able from Marklam’s ‘‘ Man with a Hoe” that the condi- 
tion of the man who works with his hands is not a blessed 
state, and that the folks who do the world’s hard manual 
work have an ominous score to settle with the rest of hu- 
manity. Who offered the prizes has not been disclosed. 
‘** Responsibility ” is the only name that has been given to 
him, but the Sun guaranteed that he was in earnest and 
financially competent. The amount of the first prize has 
been variously stated as $500 and $400. A second prize 
of $200 was offered, and a third of $199. The last day of 
receiving manuscripts was October 15, and more than a 
thousand were received. Up to the time of this writing 
no award has been made, and there are signs that the 
competitors feel that the decision and awanis have been 
unduly delayed. Various stories to account for the de- 
lay have got about. One is that the entire mass of poems 
was intrusted to a sorter, who, being of a speculative turn, 
was attracted by the conditions of the stock-market in 
November,and pledged two barrelfuls of the poems, valued 
at $20,000, as collateral security for the purchase-money 
of stocks that he bought, expecting an immediate rise. 
Instead of rising, the stocks declined, and finally grovelled; 
and the rumor is that the poems are still held by some 
financial concern, and will not be released until the 
market rises enough to permit the sorter to retreat in good 
order from his: venture. This story seems to have found 
a good deal of acceptance; but there is no proof of it, nor 
even any credible authority for it. It is highly improb- 
able on its face; for though a thousand poems entered for 
prizes are doubtless worth $20 apiece to the writers 
of them, they would hardly be accepted by a bank or a 
broker as security at that valuation. 

The delay in making the award is not yet excessive, 
nor unaccountable on reasonable grounds. Sorting and 
estimating poetry is skilled labor, and cannot be done off- 
hand by a corps of clerks. Very likely all the thousand 
antidotes to “‘ The Man with a Hoe” had to pass under 
the eye of a single literary authority, that the best of them 
might be selected for the consideration of the judges. At 
the rate of thirty poems a day this preliminary sorting 
would take six weeks, even if the sorter kept his health 
and worked six days a week. But doubtless so protracted 
a diet of poetry would make him ill, and ten wecks is not 
too much to allow him. Then there must be time for 
the final judges to make their award; and altogether, if 


the prizes are awarded by St. Valentine's rem it will be 
fairly prompt work. 


For nearly ten years past inventors and capitalists have 

been putting their heads over voting-machines. 
That the paper ballot in all of its forms is rather too rudi- 
mentary a means of expressing the political preferences 
of the people in this mechanical age has been amply ap- 
preciated by many minds, and the disposition to improve 
on it has been ardent and persistent, In Rochester the 
Myers ballot-machine was devised some years ago, and 
mueh labor and a good deal of money were invested in 
perfecting and manufacturing it. The general plan of it 
was good and it worked pretty well, but there were 
mechanical difficulties about it, and it has since been 
beaten by other and later machines, to the sorrow of some 
investors. There is now on the market, however, a ma- 
chine which is said to be perfect, and the use of which 
has been authorized by. the Legislutures of New York, 
Chio, Michigan, and Minnesota. It was used at the last 
election in Buffalo, Rochester, Cincinnati, Utica, and-other 
cities, and seems to have made a very favorable impres- 
sion. One of these machines has been on exhibition in 
New York. Its backers claim that it beats the ballot 
in being much cheaper, and much less liable to fraud, and 
in greatly simplifying and expediting the casting and 
counting of the votes. It counts every vote as it is cast,and 
the returns can be read off as soon as the polls are closed. 
Apparently it does everything that a voting - machine 
ought to do, and does it perfectly. Perhaps it will come 
into general use; perhaps not There is a good deal of 
sentiment about the paper ballot, and when sentiment 
and reasonableness conflict, reasonableness does not al- 
ways win. Incubators hatch chickens nowadays much 
faster than hens do, and apparently just as well, but still 
the bulk of the business seems stil] to be done by the hens. 
The case of the ballot-machines is analogous to that of the 
incubators. Perhaps they will do our voting for us pres- 
ently; we shall see. At any rate, they seem to be very 
well adapted to use in cities where rapid voting is neces- 


sary. 


HERE is a call in Chicago for a new history of Eng- 
tand for use in the public schools. Mr. John T. Keat- 
ing, who is a member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
is also president of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and 
has views about England with which the school histories 
now in use in Chicago are not in harmony. Mr. Keating 
wants school histories which shall ‘‘show the rapacity 
and tyranny of England in their true light.” He objects 
to books which speak of England as the mother-country, 
and says that what is wanted for the schools is a history 
of England which shall be liberal enough to allow credit 
to other countries. 

Mr. Keating’s views and desires are not unreasonable, 
nor unnatural in an American of Irish descent. There is 
not much dispute anywhere that England, as a nation, 
has earned the hearty dislike of the Irish, and is entitled 
to harvest the consequences of it. Moreover, if Mr. Keat- 
ing can get a history which shal) do full justice to Eng- 
lish faults as well as Virtues, there will be a considerable 
market for it outside of Chicago. It might even meet a 
want in England itself, for there is no nation which sub- 
jects itself to such constant and heart-searching criticisms 
as England does. No critics of Englund are more candid 
in and out of season than English critics. Speech is free 
in that country, and the duty of repentance is constantly 
pressed home on its people by their prophets. That is 
one reason why England gets along and survives so 
much misbehavior. If Mr. Keating is satisfied with the 
truth about England, and is willing to accept the whole 
truth, which gives credit as well as blame where it is due, 
and preserves just proportions, there is no reason why he 
should not have what he wants, provided he can find it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY suggestion seems fit to.be made 

anent this ideal history that Mr. Keating wants. The 
English are a people that it is important for our children 
to understand. It is well that our school histories should 
deal frankly and accurately with them. But the Irish 
are also a people who are of very great importance to us. 
Our children should understand Irish too. Mr. Keat- 
ing’s history ought to deal frankly afid accurately with 
them also, discovering if possible just what manner of 
folks they are, what their history is, what their virtues 
are, and what, if any, are their defects. A school history 
containing suclwa picture of British rapacity and tyranny 
(as well as of British enterprise and gumption) as Mr. 
Keating is willing to endorse shvuld also contain such an 
estimate of Irish capacity as shall be acceptable to some 
disinterested person of British descent—by preference an 


' officer of some Anglo-American society. There should be 


fair play in this matter. If the president of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians is to be the judge of what school his- 
tories in Chicago say of England, some competent and un- 
prejudiced Orangeman should be selected to pass on such 


chapters as are devoted to Ireland and her sons. A his-. 


tory compiled on this plan would be ’sure to be interest- 
ing, and would probably be more edifying than those now 
in use. 


ME4s WHILE history that is perfectly just is hard to 
find, and seems to be mighty difficult writing. Ob- 
serve how educated men who are lookers-on at the South- 
African war differ in their views of it! The opinions of 


various Harvard professors on that subject have lately 
been reported in the Harvard Crimesn. Fourteen pro- 
fessors have been quoted. Five, including two German 
professors, side with the Boers; nine with the English. 
Professor Ames of the Law School says the war, on the 
part of the British, is unjustifiable morally and » dlunder 
politically. Professors Fart and Strobel, who-teach his- 
tory and iuternational law, say the English are doing 
what we or any other country would do under like cir- 
cumstances. The facts of the South African dispute are 
within easy reach. If contemporary observers who know 
them differ so much about the ethics of this war, doubtless 
historians who treat of it will differ also. 


FoR several years we have been exhorted from time to 

time to save the Palisades, and some of us may have 
had the impression that we had done it. It seems we 
have not. Something has been done. Five years ago 
the New Jersey Legislature passed a law, good as far as 
it. went, to. protect so much of the Palisades as gave on 
water-front that the State still controlled, bat that is not 
much. New York and New Jersey, too, have both peti- 
tioned the Federal government to take the Palisades for 
fortification purposes, but unluckily they are of no special 
use for military purposes of any sort, and the govern- 
ment does not want them. A new scheme, lately pro- 
jected, is to have New York and New Jersey unite in 
condemning the varrow strip of land along the river from 
Fort Lee to Piermont (thirteen miles), at the base of the 
Palisades, for park purposes, and make a drive on it along 
the river. That would shut off the quarrymen. The 
drive would be beautiful, and the expense would not be 
unduly great. If this plan is really as feasible as it looks, 
let us hope it will be carried out. ‘The whole country 
bas an interest in the Palisades. They ought not to be 
destroyed, even though the stone in them does make ex- 
cellent roads. 


ENERAL CORBIN’S announcement that the Law- 
ton fund will reach $85,000 is very gratifying, and 
means that General Lawton’s character and services have 
really been appreciated by his countrymen. It menns,too, 
that the work of raising the money has been in good hands. 
The fund is not a bit too large. It wil! merely provide 
for Mrs. Lawton and her four children an income about 
equal to a major’s pay. 


Te Kentucky war-cloud is black enough to draw na- 
tional attention. Apparently, and so far as can be 
judged at this writing, Goebel’s valor is very slightly 
modified by discretion. The Kentucky Legislature is 
Democratic, and can Jeclare him to be Governor. Every- 
body knows, however, that Taylor ca-ried the election, 
and that if Goebel attempts to establish himself as Gov- 
ernor it will be an attempt to take what is not bis. 
Goebel is, nominally, a Democrat, bu: it does not appear 
that his pretensions will have the support or encourage- 
ment of Democrats outside of his own State. His case 
is so bad, his intentions and his methods have been so 
perverse, and the election law on which his hopes de~end 
and which he himself devised is so vicious a law, that it 
is hard to understand where le can find the assurance to 
make the fight that seems to be expected of him. But if 
he does make a fight and gets Kentucky thoroughly 
warmed up,-it scems reasonable, knowing Kentucky as 
we think we do, to apprehend that there will be razors in 
the air, and that Reason will retire to the cellar and Dis- 
cretion will hide under the bed. But, after all, Kentucky 
abounds fh people who are fairly sensible and sober- 
minded as well as valorous, and it is wiser not to expect 
them to kill one agother on account of a rascal like Goe- 
bel until we see them so employed. Goebel isn’t worth a 
war, and even his friends must know it. 


Ta League of American Wheelmen is interested in a 

bill which invites Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 
for good roads. The League proposes as a beginning to 
secure the construction of sundry great military high- 
ways connecting Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 
with Chicago by way of Albany. The use of such high- 
ways for military purposes is not so obvious as it might 
be if there were a more general prejudice against shipping 
soldiers by rail; but when it is suggested that these roads 
would be very handy for long-distance automobile travel- 
ling, that is comprehensible and appeals. A few.years 
ago, before we found so many new ways of spending 
money, 4here was a good. deal of talk about road-making 
by State and national governments; but since the spring 
when our existence was threatened by Spain and we be- 
gan to lick so many new issues of defensive revenue 
stamps, less has been heard of it. Nevertheless, good 
roads are attractive and are worth their cost, particularly 
when the State pays for them. There isa story that the 
commission appointed by Governor Roosevelt to hold an 
autopsy on, the Erie Canal is going to report that the 
canal can probably be reanimated at lin expense of $60.- 
000,000, and that that amount of money bad better be so 
expended by the State. That is money enough to im- 
prove the roads of New York State very materially; but it 
is rather idle comment to say so, for while the canal may 
possibly get a $60,000,000 improvement, the roads never 
will. The people who diffuse money in large masses are 
not the people who spend their winters in the country, 
and are, conrequently, not very much interested in the im- 
provement of roads. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND HIS CABINET. 


The First published Photograph of the Cabinet as at Present constituted. 


Copyright, 1900, by George Grantham Bain. 


French Motor Vehicles 


LECTRICITY in America, steam in England, 
and the gas-engine in France. Roughly speak- 
ing, this has been the general line of develop- 
ment in the science of automobilism, and it 
should be noted that there has been an equally 
marked divergence in the type of vehicle turned 

out by the several inventors. The American experiment- 
er has worked chiefly in the field of urban service—the 
delivery wagon, the cab, and the pleasure carriage. For 
this line of work electricity is admirably suited, and its 
employment is now a practical achievement. 

The English inventors have paid particular attention 
to the utilitarian side of the problem—the employment of 
the automobile as a purely commercial agent. he pas- 
senger-omnibus, the road traction engine, and the goods- 
drey are the characteristic types of op oops motor con- 
struction, and the propulsive force for this sort of heavy 
work is naturally steam. 

In France the line of development has been in the di- 
rection of the light road carriage for all-round use. In 
its . pecial form it may be a racing-machine, but normally 
it is the automobile pure and simple, the machine that 
every one may afford to own and be competent to man- 
age. For general use electricity is too expensive both in 
equipment and in running cost, and steam is complicated 
in action and handicapped by its needing a double food- 
supply—water and fuel. 

The petroleum-motor lacks the elasticity of the steam- 
engine, and it cannot compare in smoothness of running 
with the rotary action of an electric motor. Its superior- 
ity over both steam and electricity lies in its remarkable 
powers of endurance and in its lightness and compact- 
ness, It has but one weak point—its cylinder—and but 
one complicated structure—its carburetor. On the other 
hand, there are numberless parts in a steam boiler and 
engine that are subject to injury, and failure anywhere 
means a break-down. It must be remembered that a 
motor intended for road use must be strong enough to 
stand not only its normal running load, but also the extra 
strain incidental upon bad weather arid rough roads. 
Here the petroleum-motor stands easily first. In all the 
history of road racing in France, only once has the prize 
been won by a steam-carriage. 

In the important essential of weight. the petroleum- 
motor is in a class by itself. The lightest electrical 
equipment scales up in the hundreds of pounds, and it is 
impossible that this dead load shoukl ever be materially 
reduced under the present system of storage-battery con- 
struction. The petroleum - engines can be built light 
enough for use on a bicycle or tricycle, and indeed the 
latest type of motor adopted for the de Dion tricycles 
works up to the high figure of two and a quarter horse- 
power. The invention of radiating flanges has also obvi- 
ated in great measure the necessity of carrying a large 
water-supply for cooling the cylinders. 

There are hundreds of gasoline vehicles in daily use in 
the Parisian streets, and, as the illustrations show, they in- 
clude every type of carriage construction, from the cum- 
brous wagonette down to the motor bicycle. The early 
inventors naturally took the ordinary type of horse-car- 
riage as the basis of their experiments, and it is only 
within the last.two or three years that any marked modi- 
fication in form has been developed. But to-day we have 
the voiturette and the motorette standing midway be- 
tween the bicycle and the wagon, and the evolution is 
likely to go on until the automobile type has been finally 
perfected, 



























































PETROLEUM VOITURETTE. 
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THE SEARCH-LIGHT ENGINE 


A device recently adopted by the New York Fire Department. The search-lights are used to facilitate the work 


of the firemen in dark buildings or in poorly lighted streets. The lanterns can 


on one point or to spread their light over a large area. 


made to concentrate their power 


Experiments have proved the machine to be practical. 


























MOVING A HOUSE BY WATER. 


HIS feat was accomplished at San 
Diego, California: . The building 
shown in the picture, floating on 
large lighters, is a sanitarium con- 
taining about twenty rooms. Its 
original site was on 
Heights—a hill about three hundred feet 
from the bay. The house was moved down 
the slope on rollers, placed aboard the barges, 
and towed ten miles up the bay to Coronado, 
where it was again placed upon solid ground 
near the Hotel del Coronado. This is prob- 
ably the first time that a house has been 
moved from place to place on a waterway. 


Canadians in 


South Africa 


HERE was from the first no doubt 
in the mind of any one that the 
Canadian regiment would give a 
good account of itself in South 
Africa; indeed, those who were in 
the best. position to know expressed 
the highest confidence in this splendid body 
of men. Accordingly, when the despatches 
towards the end of the year referred to the 
Canadian contingent as a part of the force 
sent northward from De Aar to protect 
Lord Methuen’s fue of. communication, in- 
teresting developments were expected. 

On January 1, one hundred Canadians of 
the Toronto company had their share. in 
Colonel Pilcher’s brilliant exploit when that 
officer led a mounted force to surprise a com- 
mand of rebels at Sunnyside langer; and as 


Australians were also participants in this | 
raid, we had the curious — of loyal | 


colonials from opposite sides of the world 
punishing disloyal colonists in Africa, who, 
not less closely than themselves, were united 
to England by the bond of blood and by in- 
clusion up to this time in the British im- 
perial policy. 

In a despatch dated January 4 we were 
told that Colonel Pilcher had brought off all 
the loyalists from Douglas, returning to a 
point near Belmont, and that during this 
journey the Canadians acted as an escort to 
the refugees, ‘‘ carried babies for the women, 
and kept everybody lively by singing as they 
marched along.” Again, and only a few 
days later, credit was given to Canadian 
and Australian enterprise for expeditions 
beyond the border and well within the ter- 
ritory of the burghers. 


Florence | 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 





cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. | 


—[{Adv.] 





HEALTH-GIVING 
QUALITIEs to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands First.—[Adv.) 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AT YOUR RESIDENCE 
ones the entire organization of a great city at your 

ngers’ ends. Message Rates. Standard equipment. 
New York TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—{ Adv. ]} 





Coox’s IMPERIAL Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE has 
stood the test for forty years; a trial case will explain 
the reason.—[{ Adv. ] 





A Tonic that tones—A bbott’s,the Original Angostura 
ete a with one bottle and you’ll have the proof. 
—[Ad>. 





Dr, SizrcerT’s ANGOsTURA Bitters is known all 
over the world as the great regulator. —{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 


Perfection 
of - Quality 
with 





Absolute 
Purity 


' §, RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 
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Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup, 
10c. at your grocers. 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
Booklet “How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 

















| Pride of the West 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 











A PNEUMATIC TIRE 


that can be repaired only in the factory in which it 
was made is not the tire on which it will be safe for 
you to wander-far from home. In the Dunlop Tire 
that part which holds the air is a separate tube of 
pure rubber, and can be instant- 
ly removed and the minutest ° 
puncture readily discovered and 
repaired, and 

These are the Oni ee 

Tools You'll Need. 

You should get Dunlop Tires 
on your bicycle. 100 manu- 
facturers are furnishing them. If 
your dealer refuses to comply with your request, we 
will give you the names of those who will. 

Booklet mailed on request, or can be had of any live bicycle dealer. 
THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY 
Belleville, N. ‘J. Chicago, Ill. 


"Tied but cannot sleep: — 
7A glass before 


JOHANN cfjorrs 


Gives Refreshing Slumber” 





















Chere’s a Reason 
for Everything, 


but there are many reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the 


Scientific American 


It is a weekly refiex of the whole world’s sci- 
entific discoveries and transactions in Mechan- 
ics, Engineering, Chemistry, Electricity, and, in 
fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific matters 
relating to all trades and professions. It is con- 
tributed to by the most distinguished writers and 
is regarded in every land as the leading scientific 
publication. 

Noteworthy inventions and patents are record 
ed and explained in its pages. Nothing of 
interest to science or scientists is ever omitted 
from its columns. 

The subscription price is $4.00 per year ; four 
months, $1.00. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Remit by check, drait, or money order payable to 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
363 Broadway, New. York City. 


Books That Have 
Made Their Way 


A Book of the Day 


Briton ana Boer 
Both Sides of the Question 


Nine Papers by eminent writers, in- 
cluding Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M:P., 
Max Norbau, ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
and Others. 

Map, Portraits, and Ilustrations 

$1 25 


A Royal Tragedy 


The Martyrdom 


of an 


6th 
Empress saition 
(ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA; 


** It tells with a wealth of anecdote and per- 
sonal detail the pathetic story of the private 
and public life of the ill-fated lady who joined 
her lot with the equally ill-fated Hapsburgs.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


With Portraiis. Crown Svo, $2 50 


The Novel of the Moment 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
sth Edition 


** We are compelled to recognize the strength 
of this work, and its success is made rationally 
intelligible.” — The Dial. 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1 50 














| Your beokseller has 


these books for sale, and they 
may also be purchased direct from the publishers 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


BITTERS 


None better in mixed drinks. 








SSS Tm Me we 


Le area ORE RENO es 


i 
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BRIG.-GEN. W. A. HAMMOND, 
Late Surgeon-General, U.S. A. 


Born Aug. 28, 1828. Died Jan. 5, 1900. 





— 


BRANCH OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, SAN FRANCISCO. 
To be built and given to the City by Mayor James D. Phelan. 


REV. DR. EDWARD McGLYNN. 
Born Sept. 27, 1837. Died Jan. 7, 1900. 











South-African 
Celebrities 


BY EDGAR MELS 
Former Epitror oF THE JOHANNESBURG DaI_Ly News 


MAN’S civilization is put to its 
severest test when he has to face 
the trials and worries attendant 
upon a residence in a semicivil- 
ized country. Anybody can be 
civilized in New York or London, 

where civilization runs riot, but it takes more 
than a mere exterpal coating of civilized 
usages to enable a man to remain a man in 
—well, say in South Africa. 

Go to a land where the rule of society is 
less severe than here; where man can wear 
what he pleases; where life is cheap (and 
living high}—and you will soon realize that it 
is the invisible cage known as ‘* social amen- 
ities” that keeps man a really civilized be- 
ing. Ina land like South Africa man takes 
liberties with society, and indulges in things 
which would not be permissible elsewhere. 
It does not necessarily follow that he steals 
horses or turns incendiary, but he certainly 
does not restrict himself as he would nearer 
to the centres of civilization. 

Therefore the men who have made, and 
perhaps unmade, South Africa must not be 
judged by the same standard as celebrities in 
other parts of the world. Conditions were 
and are different there, and mankind must 
temper its actions, like the shorn lamb, to the 
winds prevailing. 

Men like Kruger and Rhodes cannot be 
considered in the same light as politicians or 
scientists, or thelike. They are in a class of 
their own—playing for an empire to-day, 
fighting for a mine to-morrow. Nor should 
they be judged too harshly. They are fol- 
lowing the dictates of their respective con- 
sciences—if such an inconvenient thing exists 
in South Africa—and no man can do better 
than his best. But, take them all in all, these 








empire-builders of the Dark Continent are 
no worse than others of their kind. 

It was a little after four a.m. when Ste- 
phanus Paulus Kruger, President of the 
South-African Republic, made my acquaint- 
ance. He was sitting on the vine-covered 
veranda of his home in Pretoria. He was 
dressed in a black frock-coat, trousers that 
bagged atrociously at the knees, and he held 
in one habd a huge bowl of steaming coffee, 
that wafted a f nt welcome to the writ- 
er. In the dim light of dawn Oom Paul 

‘looked decidedly unhandsome. His heavy 
frame, untouth beard, guttural voice— in 
fact, the tout ensemble ,bore a startling re- 
semblance to—to his pictures. 

Dr. Leyds, then the Secretary of State for 
the Transvaal, and incidentally son-in-law of 
the President, introduced me to Oom Paul. 
In harshest Dutch he bade me welcome. He 
can speak English as well as most Boers, but 
for diplomatic reasons prefers to pretend ig- 
norance of the language. So he spoke of the 
crops, dilated upon the beauties of Pretoria, 
and then excused himself on the plea of a 
cabinet meeting. 

And all this before five in the morning! 

Impressions after a lapse of time are apt 
» pe Cosa but  Fipases Paul appear. 
ed a lovable, good old man, w red his 
land, and who had just enough Bibborates 
to make a success of most things he under- 
took. This impression was strengthened by 
talks I had with mem in all paths of life. 
They believed in their President as they did 
in their Bible. His word was law, and his 
wishes the wishes of his people. He ruled 
as in autocrat, and often when the Volks- 
raad proved stubborn he threatened to re- 
sign, and so brought it to terms. And now 
his fate is in the balance. Either he will be 
forced into private life, or he will be the first 
President of the United States of South 
Africa. Which shall it be? 


The brainiest man South Africa has pro- 
duced so far is William J. Leyds. Born in 
the Transvaal, educated in Europe, he is a 
diplomat and minister of exceptional ability. 
Tall and suave, he would never be con- 


sidered a Boer, as the Boer has been pic- 
tured. He is a gentleman in every sense of 
the word. Perhaps the best criterion of this 
is a letter written last month to me: 


It is with great interest that I received your letter. 
You are not a stranger to matters concerning our re- 
public, and I can only congratulate myself that, if there 
are not many, yet there are some now in several parts 
of the world who, like you, having through residence 
a fair knowledge that our canse is a just and a right- 
eons one, will not fail to expose the tactics followed by 
our adversaries, and to inform the world at large that 
we have striven honestly for that which is good and 
right. 

There is one point in your letter to which | wish to 
draw your attention. You say, “ Aided by the na- 
tives, the Boers will prove a hard proposition.” No- 
thing would be further from the minds of the Burgh- 
ers of the republics than to endeavor to make use of 
any colored natives as their allies in their struggle 
against Great Britain, and it will he within your know- 
ledge that in their former stroggies, either in 1881 or 
during Jameson's raid, they have never sought to so- 
licit such aid. It is contrary to their nature to allow 
the colored races to take part in « strife between 
whites. But even if they had no natural aversion, 
their grasp of the political situation would be sufficient 
to make them abstain from such a measure, for the 
consequences might be terrible. I say so mach on 
this matter, as I have reliable information to the effect 
that the tactics we condemn are actually being fol- 
lowed by the English. It may be taken as a fact that 
colored natives have already been made use of to fight 
against us. I feel that our government can only and 
will protest aguinst this unrighteous proceeding. 


‘* Born in a garret, in the gutter bred,” ap- 
plies to the late Barney Isaacs, better known 
to fame as Barney Barnato. Born in the 
Whitechapel district of London, he was at 
an early age forced to worry along for him- 
self. So he turned juggler and acrobat, 
spreading his carpet on the sidewalks, turn- 
ing flipflaps and juggling with eggs. This 
done, he collected the pennies which gener- 
ous spectators gave, and thus managed to 
eat. 

Being of a saving nature, he accumulated 
enough to go to the Cape, where diamonds 
had just been discovered. Once there, he 
tempted fate " playing Hamlet in the Kim- 
berley Town Hall—a feat which is still re- 


membered throughout South Africa with 
thrills of dread. 

My first view of him was in front of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Kimberley. He was in- 
dulging in a rough-and-tumble fight with 
Luscombe Seuxrella, the manager of the house. 
When friends separated the pair, the multi- 
millionaire repaired to the Central Hotel 
across the way, and expressed his opinion of 
his opponent in language both picturesque 
and to the point. 

Talkative, self-assertive, vain to a degree, 
Barnato was yet a pleasant companion, for 
hé had a natural though rough wit, and a 
heart that was darge and charitable. He 
was a nervy genius, too. Once, in the Kim- 
berley stock-exchange, he stemmed the tide 
that was about to overwhelm the Kafir mar- 
két with ruin. A bank had failed; there 
was no water to work the mines, and stocks 
were tumbling headlong. Then Barnato 
stepped into the breach. Without flourish 
of trumpet he bought «ll that was offered, 
minute after minute, hour after hour, and 
when the day ended Barney Barnato, street 
juggler, had invested ten million dollars in 
a bear market, and the situation was saved. 


**Slim Piet’ Joubert told me the story of 
Majuba Hill, in the home of Landrost De 
Beers, in Johannesburg. It was a simple 
story, simply told, but it was a song of 
triumph nevertheless—the triumph of his 
people. 

** We had about given up hope,” said he, 
‘* when, after a council, we decided to make 
one more stand. Scouts brought intelligence 
that General Colley had ascended Majuba 
Hill during the night, and we decided to at- 
tack. It is commonly thought that we had 
nearly as Many men as the English, but in 
reality we had less than one hundred. 
Twelve of our best marksmen were posted 
on Lainzg’s Nek. and the rest deployed 
around the rear of the hill, where the in- 
cline was the gentlest. But before we be- 


gan to fight we went on our knees in the 
veldt and prayed to our God for help. And 
He heard our prayer. 


7? 


history will say. 


How well we fought 





























The entire Building occupies 90,000 Square Feet of Ground, will accommodate 2500 Employees, and cost, exclusive 


THE NEWLY COMPLETED CENSUS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


of Ground, $112,000. 
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FIFFY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


os. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





JOHN A. MCALL. ere 


President. 





BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY fst, 





1900. 








ASSETS. 
United States, State, City, County, and other Bonds 
(cost value $138,312,584), market value, Dec. ‘s 
31. 1G0D csc oo coc. v. Sea. cess ce eter 





LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York In- 


surance mt), December 31 eat eae $192,024,281 
All other 7 Departmne Policy Claims, Ann "Ann ties, ; 
































TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS... 474,407 $1,149,203,277 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death, Maturity, Surrender, 


| rer sere: 36,631 87,331,292 
PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN FORCE 

DECEMBER 31, 1899.......... 437,776 $1,06 1,871,985 

Gate th Ge inn iceseitic cae iniccemeee 63,842 $117,850,865 








Bonds and Mo: s (715 first liens)............ 36,297,617 Endowments, &c., awaiting ae ne for 
Real Estate (72 pieces, including 12 offs buildings 1'7,082,000 ry ER I rt a ee ae 2,990,583 
Loans toPolicy-holders on their 00 ty Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by 
(legal value thereof, $18, 000,000 Re. 11,557,714 I al thin un 4s ba nciedeneoaup vcnmiaane a+ 3,507,699 
Depositsin Trust Companies and Banks at intoret 10,050,049 | Accumulated Surplus, Funds, voluntarily reserved 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, &c. ($3,556,232 and set aside by the Company to provide Divi- 
cost value), market value, Dec. 31, 1899...... 5,955,500 dends payable to policy-holders during 1900, 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, and in subsequent years: 
: $4, 177 »523) see ewer eee rere nese reese seeds rereuns 3,278,450 PIRST.—(Payable to Po -holders in 1900): 
Quarterly ‘and coy — not yet 2,954,890 To holdens of Accumula ation F Policies, the Pas i 
due, reserve charg RPS matures in 1900................. ' 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities 2) 206,423 = eae > 5 Year Dividend Policies. st teees << _ 
Preis ee a 1.850.404 MOOR... e. 
to secure same, $3,400,000) ...............006- ,850, ’ 
Interest and Rents due and accrued .............. 1alie |“ oti 
To holders of 20-year-Period Policies ........ $17,583,264 
To holders of 15-Year-Period Policies........ 7,523,811 
To holders of 10-Year-Period Policies. ....... 577,637 
To holders - 6-Year Dividend Policies... ... 279,965 
itn die ky cap aneaes ane 28,862,362 
Other Funds ‘eel other contingencies........... 9,065,423 
Ditel MOOG... is sain oo yene xox ceneneee* $236,450,348 otal Liabilities... 5........ ccc. ccc noes $236,450,348 
CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
New Prem iums(Annuities, $1,517 ,928)$10, 356,887 Paid for Losses, Endowments, and Annuities.... $16,022,766 
Renewal Premiums.................+-++ 31,781,615 Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ........ 6,184,209 
TOTAL PREMIUM .... .....ccccccsccscces $42,138,502 | Commissions and all other payments to nts 
Interest on: eons, 000) ,069) on New Business of $202,309, - 
Bente So oy. Beha xe vies mbanianin tee $6,121,503 cal Examiners’ Fees, and Inspection 
I os ade ecubehanees 1, 862, 836 of Risks TDs Si oe vs had Coen og ce vo as 5,155,868 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Adver- 
by reserves on policies ...... 736,406 tising, Equipment Account, ne h, Post- 
Other securities...............--- 376,725 age, Commissions on $859,562 of Old 
Remte TOOMVOR. . 2... 2... cesses cccscecens 890,805 Wasinees, and Miscellaneous "Expenditures... 5,382,527 
Dividends on Stocks...................+- Balance—Excess of Income over Expenditures for 
TOTAL INTEREST, RENTS, &c........... 10,232,761 NE 1.0 + bhae ve poke meee ys) ss ons opa'eabenate bistwes 19,625,893 
Dee RD...» sc wsddscsacnvnscwnnce $52,371,263 Total Expenditures and Balance ............ $62,371,3 263 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT, COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. (1891-1899.) 
SUNSER OF FOLINES, SOON, Dec. 31, 1891. Dec. 31, 1899. Gain in Eight Years. 
In Force, December 31, 1898 ......... 373,934  $944,021,120 | accots . $125,947, 290 
f 9 7 20 0 SsetiSs . - e+ $286,450,348 $110,503,058 
New Insurance Paid for, 1899......... 99,35 2 309, 80 
Old Insurances revived and in- Income. . - « O, 854, 194 52,871,288 20 "517,069 
CMM, BOO. «= cinetadiccctssiss 1,016 2,873,077 || Dividends of Year to 


Policy-holders . . 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
Total Payments of Year 
to Policy-holders . {2,671,491 22,206,977 9,585,486 


Number of Policies in 
Force, .. . 182,803 437,778 254,978 





Insurance in Force, 
premiums paid . + $575 75,689,649 $1,061, e71, 985 ) $488 182,886 








Certificate of Superintendent of State 


of New York Insurance Department. 


Albany, January 4, 1900. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the City of New York, in the State of New York, A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no Capital Stock, is duly authorized to transact the 


business of Life Insurance in this State. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused 
the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 31st om of December, 1899, to be’valued as per the Combined Experience’ Table of Mortality, at 


four per cent..interest, and I certify the same to be $192,024,281. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted Assets are 


$2386,450,248. 
The General Liabilities, $2,990,583. The Net Policy Reserve, as calculated by this Department, $192,024,281, making.the Total Liabilities, per State Laws, 
$195,014,864. 
The Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company, 
$3,507 ,.<.scoo. 
The Accumulated Surplus Funds voluntarily reserved and set aside by the Com io provide dividends payable to policy- holders in 1900, and in subsequent years, 
$28,862,862. 
Other Funds for all other contingencies, 
$9,065,422. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first 


LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 


above written. 








—— 
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News of Warfare' 


I1.—IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HE rescue of Lieutenant Gillmore 

and the Yorktown men was men- 

tioned in the WEgKLY dated De- 

cember 30. Official confirmation 

of the stitement followed on Jan- 

uary 5, when General Otis cabled 
to the War Department that Colonels Hare 
and Howze had just arrived at Vigan with 
American prisoners. Two days later Lieu- 
tenant Gillmore outlined to correspondents 
at Manila the story of his long ey | and | 
the opportune appearance of Colonel Hare’s 
command on December 18. | 

A score of miles south of Manila the new | 
campaign began to develop its principal 
features during the first days of the year. 
General Schwan and General Wheaton, with 
separate columns, were in Cavité province. 
On January 5 an intrenched force at Bifian 
and Carmona, numbering about 200, was 
dislodged and driven back from the shore of 
Laguna de Buy. The Americans withdrew, 
however, and when General Schwan’s col- 
umn advanced in the same territory on the 
6th and 7th the work had to be done once 
more. The insurgents inflicted a slight loss, 
and then retreated inland, General Schwan 
following, occupying Silang and Indang, in 
the heart of Cavité province, and capturing 
artillery and ammunition. A part of Gen- 
eral Wheaton’s column struck the enemy 
near Imus, about ten miles north of Silang, 
on January 7, killing and wounding 140. 
The same day an intrenched force west of 
Bacoor on Manila Bay was driven by a 
battalion of the Twenty-eighth, the natives 
leaving on the field sixty-five dead and forty 
wounded. General Otis reported, as our loss 
thus far, Lieutenant Ward Cheney and four 
enlisted men killed and twenty-four enlisted 
men wouhded. Much farther toward the 
south; near Los Bafios, on the southern shore 
of Laguna de Bay, an insurgent band was 
surrounded by troops of the Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, and the leader captured. _ 
Meantime resistance in the north con- 

tinued. On January 5 an attack was made 
on a Mount Arayat stronghold, seventy 
miles as the crow flies north of the scene of 
Schwan’s and Wheaton’s operations. The 
insurgents were dispersed after they had 
killed or wounded five of our men, and sev- 
eral Americans held as prisoners at that 
place were released. 





Il.—IN SOUTH AFRICA 


General French found that he had not 
troops enough to drive the Boers from Coles- 
berg; on the arrival of re-enforcements from 
De Aar, however, his force gradually encir- 
cled the town. Under date of January 6 he 
reported that four companies of the Suffolk 
regiment advanced by night against a low 
hill one mile from their camp, and attacked 
at dawn. Their commander was wounded; 
three of the companies retreated to camp, 
while the fourth, attempting to hold the 
ground, was surrounded and compelled to 
surrender. 

An aggressive disposition, not surprising 
after General Gatacre’s punishment, was 
evineed by the burghers at Stormberg. On 
January 3 a force from this stronghold 
seized Molteno, and held the position until 
General Gatacre came up with re-enforce- 
ments from Sterkstroom. 

For the relief of Colonel Baden-Powell’s 
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force at Mafeking, Colonel Plumer with 
about 2000 Rhodesians was said to be com- 
ing down from Fort Tuli, beyond the north- 
ern Transvaal border. 

The Boer army that had perfected its 


works along the Tugela River, now con- | 
vinced that General Buller’s relief column | 


south 


of Colenso could not or would not | 


budge, lent aid to the forces investing Lady- | 
smith, and a determined effort was made to 


carry some of the positions essential to Gen- 
eral White’s defence of the town. 
uary 6, at 2.45 a.M., federal troops ‘‘in con- 
siderable force” attacked 
directly south of Ladysmith, and a little 
later the attempt included Wagon Hill, the 
next commanding position towards the west. 
According to General White’s account, ‘‘ the 
enemy was in great strength, and pushed 
the attack with the greatest courage and 
energy. Some of our intrenchments on 
Wagon Hill were three times taken by the 
enemy and retaken by us.” 
tinued nearly seventeen bours, or until 7.30 
p.M. One part of the English position, 


On Jan- | 


Cesar’s Camp, | 


The action con- | 


seized in the first onrush, was occupied | 


by the Free-Staters throughout the day, but 


at dark, in a very heavy rain-storm, the | 


Devonshire regiment turned them out at 
the point of the bayonet. The attack was 
repulsed everywhere with very heavy loss. 

At nine o’clock in the morning of that day 
General Buller received General White’s 
message stating that the fight had begun 
and was still continuing. At 1 p.m. he 
learned from the same source that the en- 
emy had been re-enforced from the south. 
At 4 p.m. he had word that the enemy were 
still around White in great numbers. Ex- 
actly when he received White’s message, 
‘* Attack renewed. Very hard pressed,” we 
do not know; but the earlier appeals were 
certainly strong enough to set an ordivary 
relief column in motion. 

General Buller’s response, if we may cred- 
it the despatches from Frere Camp on Janu- 
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WASHINGTON AND 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. 


; Magniicentihes® h Vestibule Train, 


with Dining-Cars, 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


Leaves New York Daily at 4:20. P.M. 
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Battery Park Hotel, 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Located on an eminence, with ex- 
tended view. Famous for its excel- 
lence and hospitality. Cuisine of 
the highest standard. Orchestral 
music in palm room daily. Golf 
links unsurpassed. A course of ex- 
cellent lines, fine teeing holes, and 
putting greens. Weekly fox hunts and 
plentiful game. Charming mountain 
and river drives. 

E. P. McKISSICK, Proprietor. 
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You throw away half 


your cigar—half the time! Why not get 
the full benefit of what you pay for? 


VAN BIBBER 


Little Cigars 


are. excellent little cigars for all ordinary 
short smokes. They are made of the very 
best imported whole leaf tobacco and never 
vary in quality. Any intelligent smoker 
who will try them will adoptthem as a part 
of his smoking outfit. 

Ask your dealer for them, or send 25 
cents (stamps) and 10 of them will be 
sent, in special pocket pouch, by return 
mail, prepaid. 

A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 
hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 
Write for facesimile booklet’ of all particulars. 
H. Ellis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 





| Housekeeping 


Linens. 


Damask Table Cloths, Napkins to match. 
Hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Embroidered Linen Scarfs and Centrepieces. 
Huckaback and Damask Towels. 
Turkish Bath Towels and Sheets. 


Blankets. 


California, Austrian and French Blankets. 
Down Comfortables and Pillows. 
Marseilles and Satin Finished Bed Spreads. 
Embroidered and Fancy Flannels. 


Broadovay A 191b 


NEW YORK. 
FOX’S 


‘Patent SPat-Puttee 


and New Patent Puttec 


FOR GOLFING, SHOOTING, HUNTING, RIDING, 
: BICYCLING, FISHING, Etc. 


The Puttee entirely super- 
sedes leggings and golf stockings, 
and can be worn over trousers. 
The New Puttee is so designed 
as to wind on — from ankle to 
knee, and to fit closely to the leg with 
even pressure without any turns or 
twists. Ne buttons. 

The Spat- Puttee is made to fit 
any size boot or shoe. 





















All wool and water-proofed. 
Easily dried or cleansed. 
Patent Puttees, $3 per pair 
(Without Spats) 
Patent Spat-Puttees, 
$5 per pair 
Write for illustrated circular and 
shade card. Sold at all leading 
Stores, Outfitters, Tailors etc., or 
sent direct on receipt of price by 
BALE & MANLEY, 
428 Wool Exchange Building, 
West Broadway, 
below Canal Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL 7fioRioa. 


A. E. Diek, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
O. L. Frisbee, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
P.F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. Now open. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
Address until Jan. 10th, Managers at 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 West 23d St. 
After Jan, 10th, address the Hotels. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


“ANTIQUES,” 


a weekly illustrated journal for collectors of all kinds, 


the only one printed in the U.S. It contains consid- 


erable information of various orders. Office, 9 East 
8th St., New York. 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised and classified, with for- 
traits of authors, will be ‘sent free to any 
address on receipt of postage (ten cents). 
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| any other useful quality. 


Vor. XLIV., No. 2248 


ary 7, was as follows: At two o’clock in 
the afternoon a demonstration began—a 
‘pretty affair”—simulating an attack ‘on 
the Boer lines near Colenso, but not even 
playing the part well enough to draw more 
than ‘‘a slight fusillade” from the trenches. 
General White’s losses on this day were 
not known when this page went to press. 
Excluding these, the latest official returns 
showed that the British casualties in South 
Africa since the beginning of hostilities 
iat 1027; wounded, 3675; missing, 
1 


After the seizure of the Bundesrath, other 
vessels bound for Delagoa Bay were searched 
or captured by the British. On January 9 
it was suid that Germany had addressed two 
notes to Great Britain, challenging the lat- 
ter’s right to detain vessels making the voy- 
age between neutral ports. The answer was 
provisional but conciliatory in its tone, sta- 
ting that the British government found them- 
selves unable to acquiesce in a doctrine 
which, though laid down by the German 
Foreign Office, was not supported by emi- 
nent German jurists. 

MaRRION WILCOX. 


Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Steamers 


HE development of our Pacific- 
coast trade is an assured fact now, 
and with its expansion comes the 
inauguration of a new era of 
steamship-building. The Pacific- 
coast engineers are already draw- 

ing their plans for mammoth steamships 
which will engage in the future carrying 
trade between San Francisco and the Far 
East. A well-known Pacific Ocean ship- 
builder has informally laid down the rule 
that the steel ships of the future will aver- 
age 200 feet for each thousand miles they 
have to travel. Atlantic Ocean steamers 
have reached this proportion to-day, and they 
are the best paying investments afloat. To 
keep the same average on the Pacific the 
steamers plying between San Francisco and 
the Far Eust will reach a thousand feet in 
length. 

The Pacific coast builders are unanimous 
in their belief that such mammoth steamers 
are bound to come, and that they will wrest 
from the Atlantic liners the records for speed 
and carrying capacity. In building for our 
commerce with the Philippines and China, 
the character of the steamers will differ 
somewhat from the lines laid down by 
builders of transatlantic steamers. The 
swells in the Pacific are longer than in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and this consideration must 
be taken into account in constructing the 
ships. .The warmer climate of the Pacific 
mukes it necessary for the passenger-steam- 
ers to have more berth room and better ven- 
tilation. The freighters have to travel such 
enormous distances that the greater the car 
rying capacity, the cheaper will be the cost 
of transportation. One ship of 800 feet in 
length can carry a given cargo 5000 miles 
quicker and cheaper than two ships of 400 
feet in length. A large ship does not con- 
sume twice as much coal as two small ones, 
nor does it take twice as large a crew or 
number of officers. It is estimated that one 
large ship will do the work of nearly three 
smaller ships, and pay better on the invest- 
ment. 

This is the reason for the adoption of 
larger ships for the transpacific trade. 
Fewer small ships will be built, and more 
larger ones will be immediately laid on the 
stocks of nearly every yard on the Pacific 
coast. The transpacific builders are scep- 
tical. about the lines adopted by the trans- 
atlantic constructors, aud recently George 
W. Dickey, manager of the Union Iron 
Works, of San Francisco, made the state- 
ment in New York that the big Atlantic 
ships have not the best lines for speed. Judg- 
ing from this and other criticisms in a simi- 
lar strain, the Pacific builders expect to adopt 
new lines for their big ships that will make 
their speed phenomenal. That they can 
build fine ships on the Pacific Ocean is evi 
denced by the feats of the Oregon. 

The lines of the new fleet of Pacific-coast 
stenmers will probably be after those of the 
fast yacht, or something which approaches 
closely thereto. The Atlantic liners are 
mostly flat-bottomed, which is not consid- 
ered the ideal lines for speed in any boat, 
and it is said that the lack of depth pvr 
in the harbor of New York is responsible for 
this. By drawing the underbody of tle 
steamers considerably toward the keel great- 
er speed will be obtained without sacrificing 
The full flattened 
bottom of the ships gives more carrying- 
room than the more graceful yacht design, 
but speed is sacrificed to utility. 

The Grea! Lakes have their peculiar inland 


| steamers adapted to those waters, and the 
; queer whaleback grain-carrving steamers; 





and the Atlantic Ocean has developed ty pes 
of ocean steamers that have no superiors in 
the world. It remains for the Pacific Ocean 
to construct a type of steamer that will be 
adapted to the immense carrying trade that 
is rapidly building up in our Far East. Will 
these ships of the future be mammoth thou- 
sand-feet steel vessels that will cast our 
modern transatlantic Oceanics and New Yorks 
in the shade? 














JANUARY 20, 1900 


Sam Dewey and 
General Fackson 


INCE Admiral —— sailed into 
Manila Harbor, anecdotes showing 
the family “‘grit” are in order. 
The following of Captain Sam 
Dewey is told in Washington: 

There was a family of Deweys on 
Cape Cod in Jackson’s time; whether the 
one from which our Admiral sprung or not, 
I cannot say. Its sturdiest member was 
Captain Sam Dewey, a ship-master of the 
old school who bore the American flag into 
the remotest seas. Captain Sam was an ar- 
dent Whig, and when Jackson’s war on the 
United States Bank made him extremely 
unpopular with the Whigs of Boston, Dewey 
determined to show his disapproval by cut- 
ting off the head of a full-length figure of 
General Jackson which formed the figure- 
head of the famous frigate Constitution, then 
lying in Charlestown Navy-yard. ‘This 
would be no easy feat, for there was a guard- 
ship on either side, with sentries on the 
watch. 

But at midnight, in a heavy thunder-storm, 
he rowed out to the vessel, pulled himself 
up by her chains, and with a well-oiled hand- 
saw decapitated the figure, and carried the 
head undetected to the Gallagher House, 
where a party of his Whig friends were wuit- 
ing to receive him. The affair soon appear- 
ed in the newspapers, and spread like wildfire 
throughout the country. Democratic jour- 
nals announced under double-leaded head- 
lines, ‘‘ Dasturdly Outrage”; *‘ United States 
Frigate Mutilated”; ‘‘ Another Whig Insult 
to President Jackson,” etc.—while the Whig 
newspapers applauded and chuckled over it 
as a huge joke. ‘‘Old Hickory Beheaded,” 
did duty as a head-line in scores of Whig 
newspapers of the period. Captain Dewey 
became the idol of the Boston Whigs; but 
not content with his plaudits there, went ou 
to Washington, bearing the head with him, 
rene to gain further notoriety by beard- 
ing the lion in his den. After exhibiting 
the trophy to Ciay, Webster, and other Whig 
leaders, he appeared at the Navy Depart- 
ment with it wrapped in a red bandanna 
handkerchief, and sent his card to Mahlon 
Dickerson, then Secretary of the Navy. 

‘‘Admit him,” said the Secretary, and as 
Dewey entered he added, ‘* Well, my man, 
state your case, and be brief, for, as you see, 
I am busy.” 

‘I cut off the figure-head of the Constitu- 
tion,” said Dewey, ‘‘and I have brought it 
here to return it.” 

The man’s audacity paralyzed Dickerson 
for a moment. Then he said, ‘‘ You dare 
disfigure Old Lronsides and then come here 
to tell of it?” 

‘*I took the liberty,” said Dewey, coolly. 

‘* Well, sir,” said the Secretary, reaching 
for the bell-rope, ‘‘ we'll see if we can’t have 
you arrested and punished.” 

“ Hold, Mr. Secretary,” said Dewey. “You 
are a good lawyer, and must know there is 
no statute against disfiguring a man-of-war, 
All you can do is to sue me for trespass, and 
that in the county where the deed was com- 
mitted.” 

“You are right,” said Dickerson, after a 


few moment's reflection. ** And now tell me | 
how you succeeded in getting that figure-head | 


from under the noses of our bluejackets.” 

** Well,” said Dickerson, after hearing the 
story, ‘‘ you stay here while I go and see the 
President about this matter.” 

Old Hickory, on seeing the head and hear- 
ing the story, burst into a fit of laughter. 
That!” said he. ‘‘ Why, that is the most in- 
fernally ugly image I ever saw! No wonder 
the fellow wan to remove it from the 
Constitution! You have him, you say. Well, 
give him a kick,with my compliments, and 
send him home again.” 


The 
of Finance 


HE general business situation con- 
tinues to be one of confidence and 
steady progress, the state of the 
money-market is quiescent, and on 
the stock exchanges there has been 
some uneasiness, but no excite- 

ment. The English situation and the Afri- 
van war still constitute a factor that has to 
be reckoned with, but at this moment they 
cause no serious disturbance. The recent 
cold shipments, amounting to less than 
$15,000,000, appear to have relieved the 
stress of the Bank of England for the pres- 
ent, and they had no perceptible effect upon 
the money - market in New York. They 


were not affected by the state of exchange; | 


but a small inducement had to be offered in 


the form of commissions or interest to secure | 


the coin from the New York banks, which 
could easily spare it for a slight profit. They 


came simultaneously with increased deposits | 


of government funds from internal revenue 


receipts in some of the banks, and with larger | 


returns of money from the interior, so that 
the rates for loans were not affected. These 
have remained at about six per cent. on time, 
with good security, at all the money centres, 
and the rates for call loans fluctuate gener- 
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FERRIS 


Always cheaper 

in the end than amy seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—-take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 








ACTIVE MEN 


who can’t make time for luncheon 
without missing an engagement will 
find that a cup of LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
can be made in one moment, which 
will renew the strength and vitality 
and prevent exhaustion. Keep a 


jar in your office. It will save your 
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‘PIMPLES 


skin, red, rough hands with shapeless nails, 
dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTicuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
| inflammation and clogging of the Poges, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
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Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0, 
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ally below that figure, which indicates a good 
supply of funds. 

e Stock Exchange is somewhat influ- 
enced by conditions in London and other 
European capitals, for every agitation ema- 
nating from the war movements leads to the 
selling or buying of American securities in 
those markets, and the fluctuations thereby 

roduced are reflected across the Atlantic. 

any of these sales and purchases are ef- 
fected by the arbitrage houses in New York, 
which are on the lookout for profits for them- 
selves, and their operations are more or Jess 
felt upon the Exchange, where every influ- 
ence is used to produce speculative varia- 
tions in prices. There is little activity in 
standard railroad shares, the value of which 
is well understood. They are mostly held 
nowadays for investment, and are little sub- 
ject to speculation. The ‘‘ industrials,” 
which involve a large element of uncertain- 
y have taken the prominent place ia Stock 
change operations. Some of these have 
been figuring actively on account of peculiar 
circumstance,and generally with adown ward 
tendency in prices. The American Sugar 
Refining Company, known as the ‘Sugar 
Trust,” for instance, has fallen materially 
on account of the ‘‘war” of the outside 
concerns and an intimation at its annual 
meeting that dividends may be reduced. 
The Tobacco and Leather combinations, 
about whose internal affairs little is definite- 
ly known, are in a state of constant agita- 
tion in stock circles, and the New York 
gas interests are similarly affected as the re- 
sult of their rivalries and a failure to bring 
about a cessation of, hostilities. The se- 
crecy of their internal operations aggra- 
vates the situation so far as they are con- 
cerned, and reports of a combination be- 
tween the leading gas company and the 
leading electric company, with the possible 
control or squeeziny out of the other gas 
companies, adds to the uncertainty of the 
future. A dubious condition with reference 
to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
furnishes another speculative influence 
which mysteriously affects the other transit 
interests. The working of these local agi- 
tations has been the chief feature of the 
New York stock-market for some time, and 
has more or less effect, by “ sympathy,” upon 
everything else, but it has little relation to 
the substantial affairs of the financial world. 

The iron and steel interests continue to 

hold a foremost place in public attention,and 
the final declaration of the dividend of 1} 
per cent. by the Federal Steel Company, 
which was delayed six montlis by an injunc- 
tion, and the announcement that another of 
23 per cent.would be soon forthi-coming, had 
a stimulating effect. Railroads continue to 
make favorable reports. of earnings, but the 
incident of greatest intercst is the continued 
tendency to combination and concenirated 
control, What are known as the “ Vander- 
bilt interests” have secured to their system 
the Cleveland, Civcinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, known as the “ Big Four,”-and add- 
ed the Lake Erie and Western to their 
Lake Shore Division, while reports are 
reiterated that the comayeonets virtually 
controls the Baltimore and Ohio, while the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania are 
dominated by the same powerful set of cap- 
italists. This tendency to a united manage- 
ment grows out of the assumed necessities of 
the situation for the maintenance of equi- 
table and stable rates of transportation and 
the protection of the common interests of 
the great trunk lines, which are reaching 
out for the control of traffic from the interior 
to the seaboard upon both sides of the con- 
tinent. These necessities are produced by 
the national and State legislation, which 
seeks to prevent combinations by prohibit 

ing agreements and contracts affecting rates 
and the distribution of traffic. In other 
words, anti-trust and anti-pooling laws in- 
tended to force the maintenance of competi- 
tion are driving the corporations to a more 
effectual suppression of competition by con- 
solidation and a common control of what 
have been rival systems. 

The tendency to competition which bas 
long been conspicuous in the railroads of the 
country, and within two or three years has 
had a remarkable development in the indus 
trial field, consolidating manufacturing con 
cerns in certain lines into huge corporations 
popularly but erroneously called *‘trusis,” for 
the control of the output and prices of vari 
ous products, appears also in the field of 
beshing. The ‘Rational City Bank of New 
York, which has built up a vast business, 
with more than $100,000,000 of deposits, on 
a capital of $1,000,000, has lately increased 
that capital to $10,000,000; and the directors 
of the Bank of Commerce and of the Nationn] 
Union Bank have decided to consolidate vith 








the same amount of capital. It is reported 
that after this consolidation has oeen effect- 
ed by the approval of the stockholders of 
the two constituent corporations, there may 
be a combination of the two great banks 
into one institution. This seems doubiful, 
but the City Bank is the one chosen by the 
Treasury m9 prt -en to act as its agent in 
receiving and distributing the internal reve- 
nue receipts among the depository banks of 
the country; and there are financiers who be- 
lieve that one great bank allied with the 
government will ultimately displace the 
Sub-Treasury as an agency for receiving aud 
disbursing all the public revenues. In view 
of this theory there may be significance in 
the tendency to develop in the‘ national 
banking system one leading institution of 
vast financial capabilities, A. K. Fiske. 
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CADDY CONVERSATION. 


First Cappy. ‘I’ve been playin’ with a foursome.” 
Seconp Cappy. “I’ve been playin’ with a quarrelsome.” 
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One of the trials of those interested in the culture, of 
flowers is the presence of destructive insects. Persons who 
have been: discouraged by the trouble and often lack of 
success attending the use of insecticides will find the follow- 
ing simple and easily prepared wash entirely effective. It is 
the recipe of Mr. Eben E. Rexford, an authority of national 
reputation. 


Shave a quarter of a pound of Ivory Soap in water sufficiet.t to cover it and dissolve 
upon the stove, then add five gallons of warm water. Spray this solution upon the plants 
with a florist’s syringe, or if they are small dip'them bodily into it. In either case be sure to 
reach every part. Let them stand half an hour and then rinse with clear water. 


COPYRIGHT 1699 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 

























MEN OF BRAINS 


AGARS 


-MADE AT KEY-WEST-— 


‘These Cigars are manufactured under the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana tobacco. If we had to pay the imported cigar tax 
Becki aad thangien 






FOR 








our brands would cost double the money. Send for 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


with a key chain secured by the 
Improved Washburne Pat- 
ent Fastener. * Slips on easily, 

ips like grim death, don’t tear 


STEEL PENS. 


s 
in the front door. Fasten them b | 
to the pocket or waist-band Oo S e | oO Ss 


the fabric, released instantly. B 
mail, 25 cents. Catalogue of other 
novelties, Sree. 


gta AMERICAN RING ©0., 
Box 80, 


Waterbury, Conn. 








GOLD MEDAL, paris exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WVReaeseeeaeseeaeaaan a 
@ “* Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 
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“¢ Prolongs Life’ a 
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BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: | es 
COCOA | |SHAVI 
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. SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Established 1823. 
WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 








THE WILSON DISTILLING CO,, 
Baltimore Md, 








BEST BOOKS 
On.Our Colonies 


These Five Pirate tis tened Uniformly in Red Cloth, with Design in 
Black and Gold. They form a ¢dmplete Library on Our New Posses- 
sions. The_ aggregate price is $12.00. We offer the five books, 
in a-box, for $10.00 net, delivered, to any address free of charge, 





A’ book whith would be read with profit by every American citizen 
who takes.an interest in the island for whose sake we fought the 
war with Spain.—V. Y. Tribune. 


With Map, $2 00 


Puerto Rico ... . 
Its Conditions and Possibilities 


It is one of the few books that successfully combine facts and figures 
with a fine sense of the picturesque.—Chicago Tribune. 
Fully Illustrated, $2 50 


The Expedition to the Philippines 


F. D. MILLET 
Uniformly American in his sentiments and expressions, Mr. Millet 
recognizes the good in the natives of the distant archipelago, and 
characterizes them with rare skill and vigor.—Chicago Evening Post. 
Illustrated from Photographs, $2 50 


New-Born Cuba . rranxuin MATTHEWS 


It is a book full of information along all the lines of interest growing 
out of the American occupation of the island, and the steps taken by 
our military government to reorganize the island's life, industries, 
morals, health, and economies.— 7he /ndependent, N.Y. 


Fully Tustrated, $2 50 


WILLIAM DINWIDDIE 


Hawatian-America . . cASPAR WHITNEY 


Americans cannot too soon be made thoroughly acquainted with our 
new Hawaiian possessions, and Caspar Whitney’s book presents in 
singularly attractive form just the kind of information desired—the 
descriptions of places and scenes.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Fully TWustrated, $2 50 


To-Morrow in Cuba aiaries M. PEPPER 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 











“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central.”—Ujica Herald. 





